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FHOUSANDS of huge jagged, rocklike 
masses are churning madly against each 
other. They might be pieces of shrapnel 
eo KDA exploding from a howitzer. Or shapeless 
dinosaurs millions of years ago battling to the death. 
At the least, one would say, it’s a mighty unsafe crowd 
for a poor, puny. human to get into. 

But have no fear! As the classic rhyme of Ogden 
Nash has it, “A bit of talcum is always walcum.” For 
these monsters are nothing but particles of face pow- 
der—the finest obtainable. They've been magnified 50,- 
000 times by an electron microscope, one of the new- 
est and most miraculous tools of science, and thrown 
upon a motion picture screen! 

The electron microscope, developed in the RCA 
Laboratories, is so powerful that it enables scientists to 
examine the minutest organs of insects. A micrograph 
of the windpipe of a mosquito looks like a tree 
trunk. Tiny hoops only one fifty-thousandth of an inch 
wide line and reinforce the walls of the windpipe. In 
the picture they appear as héavy wire ribs and are 
shown to be covered with small spines less than one 
quarter-millionth of an inch in length. 

Even with the best compound microscopes so far 
developed, these ribs would be invisible. For the elec- 
tron microscope magnifies up to 100,000 diameters— 
fifty times more powerful than the strongest optical 
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Seeing the Unseen 
An Editorial 


microscope. It uses electrons, infinitesimal bits of elec- 
tricity, instead of rays of light, and magnetic fields 
instead of lenses. 

Of course you can’t look through it. You can merely 
take photographs and enlarge them. With this instru- 
ment, scientists can study molecules which have 
hitherto been locked in the sub-microscopic world, They 
can reveal the intricate construction of the skin, hair, 
and wings of butterflies and bees. And what they can 
do with the world of bacteria and bacilli can well be 
imagined. The electron microscope may revolutionize 
medicine and lead to great discoveries in the control 
of cancer and other diseases still puzzling medical men. 
It is already being used in national defense for the 
testing of metals. 

But no electron microscope of the mind and society 
has yet been invented. We can’t see the invisible mo- 
tives and forces that move men to act, alone or in 
groups, for good or bad ends. We are learning more all 
the time about the insides of people’s behavior. And 
some time we may really be able to control it by reason 
instead of passion. Meanwhile, the fieid is open for the 
discovery of “what makes Sammy run.” 
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Tension in the Far East — 


D ISCUSSIONS in Washington between American and Jap- 
anese officials appeared to be completely deadlocked 
last week. Hope for a peaceful settlement of the differences 
between the two nations began to fade as reports came of 
Japanese troop movements in French Indo-China. 

Japanese reinforcements were landed at Saigon, and in 
the north near the Chinese frontier. The northern forces may 
launch a drive to cut the Burma Road, China's “Witeline” for 
supplies from the United States. 

The southern forces at Saigon may invade Thailand, and 
then drive down through the Malay peninsula against the 
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great British naval base at Singapore. This thrust would en- 
danger the Netherlands East Indies, a rich storehouse of 
rubber and other materials needed by the United States. 

Down at the bottom of this map is another country - 
Australia. — that is anxiously watching Japan’s moves. Recent 
Japanese aerial activity at Palau has convinced the Aus- 
tralians that they are on Japan’s list of victims for future 
reference. 

Until recently, it was assumed that the U. S. forces in the 
Philippines were too isolated to put up much of a fight in 
case of a Pacific War. The development of air power has, 
however, made the Philippines a strong base for U. S. co- 
operation with Britain, Russia, and other powers. 
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Pacific Crisis Looms as Talks 
At Washington Bog Down 


FoR two weeks Secretary Hull had 
been holding conferences with the 
Japanese Ambassador, Kichisaburo No- 
mura, and Japan’s special envoy, Sa- 
buro Kurusu. They were trying to find 
some way to settle the differences be- 
tween the two countries. 

At first they explored the possibili- 
ties of a general settlement. It soon be- 
came clear that there was no hope of 
this. But they did not want the nego- 
tiations to break down. So they tried 
to figure out some temporary, partial 
settlement which would relieve the ten- 
sion even if it did not really solve any- 
thing. But neither side would give in 
enough to accomplish even this. 

At last Mr. Hull felt that he had 
exhausted all efforts possible on the 
American side to find a solution. He 
presented to the Japanese ambassa- 
dors a document containing the final 
American terms. They were told, in 
the polite language of diplomacy, that 
this was our last word. They could take 
it or leave it. The next move was u 
tc them. President Roosevelt himself 
took a hand in the game at this point. 

Mr. Hull did not reveal just what 
his terms were. But he told correspond- 
ents that they were based on the prin- 
ciples for which the American govern- 
ment had always stood. This meant 
that they probably included four re- 
uirements for a peaceful settlement. 
(1) The Japanese must make no fur- 
ther aggressive moves in East Asia. (2) 
They must withdraw from the Axis. 
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(3) They must remove their soldiers 
from Indo-China and China. (4) They 
must stop discriminating against other 
nations in the trade of Asia. In return, 
of course, the United States would 
make economic concessions to Japan. 
(For the } anese terms, see “Pacific 
Talks,” Se. ic, Dec. 1, page 5.) 

It was now up to Japan to give its 
final answer to these terms. Washing- 
ton wondered whether Tokyo would 
answer with words or deeds. As the 
talks bogged down reports came in 
that large Japanese reinforcements 
were being sent into French Indo- 
China. This might be the prelude to 
an attack on Thailand. That, in turn, 
could easily lead to a general war in 
the Pacific. On the other hand, the 
Japanese might still be playi a 
bluffing fii. ee 


U.S. Troops in South America 


The American flag has been raised 
iu Surinam (Dutch Guiana) on the 
eastern bulge of South America. Two 
thousand American soldiers have been 
sent to help guard the colony. This was 
done under an agreement reached be- 
tween the United States and the Neth- 
erlands government in London. At the 
same time Brazil announced that it was 
aS military forces along 
the border between Brazil and Suri- 
nam. The whole arrangement 
will remain in force until the 
war emergency is over. 

The main reason for this 
move could bé summed up in 
the word “aluminum.” Baux- 
ite is the ore from which 
aluminum is made. “The 
bauxite mines in Surinam,” a 
White House statement said, 
“furnish upward of 60 per 
cent of the requirements of 
the aluminum industry which 
is vital to the defense of .. . 
the Western Hemisphere.” It 
was necessary to guard these 
supplies from possible Axis 
aggression. 

But there were other rea- 
sons for the action. (1) 
Dutch Guiana is right next 
door to French Guiana, the 
only French colony in South 
America. If Hitler should 
succeed in persuading the 
Vichy French government to 
turn its colonies over to him, 
the United States might find 
it convenient to have soldiers 


near at hand. (2) Surinam would be a 
fine base from which to defend South 
America against attack from Dakar, 
2100 miles away. (3) This completes 
a protective screen of American naval 
and air bases stretching from the sub- 
Arctic almost to the Equator. 

Most of the border between Brazil 
and Surinam is lined with almost im- 
passable swamps. But by inviting Bra- 
zilian troops to take part, the United 
States indicated that this was meant to 
be a cooperative step in the defense of 
the whole Western Hemisphere. The 
other Latin American countries also ap- 
proved of the move before it was made. 

: ‘ 


Libyan Battle Undecided 


The fighting in Libya was no picnic, 
a German officer told correspondents. 
And the British would have agreed 
with him. Empire forces had taken the 
Germans and Italians by surprise. They 
~— ahead for a few days without 
much opposition. Then the Axis forces 
rallied and met them head on. 

The British pushed into Libya from 
three directions. Soldiers of New Zea- 
land moved along the coast toward To- 
bruk, whose British garrison had been 
besieged for several months. At the 
same time the defenders of Tobruk 
were trying to smash through the Axis 
ring around them and join their rescu- 
ers. The two forces finally made con- 
tact and relieved the Tobruk garrison. 

Far to the south a motorized column 
from Jarabub swept 200 miles across 
the desert, drove the Italians out of 
the Gialo oasis. Another force reached 
the Gulf of Sidra, below Bengazi, cut- 
ting Axis supply lines. 

But these were both side shows. The 
main battle was joined at Rezegh. For 
several days large masses of British and 
Axis tanks hammered at each other. 
Neither side was able to defeat the 
other decisively. Finally the furious 
battle of machines slackened. Men and 
tanks on both sides were exhausted. 
Reserves were rushed up in preparation 
for a new shock. The final victory 
might go to the side which got there 
first with the most tanks. 

The fight was far from over. But the 
British had managed to get their tanks 
and troops into Libya. They had them 
placed in a good position SE the next 
move. They had an edge on their 
enemies in the air. And they had the 
British navy to help them from the sea, 
and to sink enemy supply ships crossing 
from Italy. a : 
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The British government warned the 
eople not to too optimistic. But 

they prepared confidently for the sec- 
ond round of the desert battle. 

While the Libyan battle was going 
on, the British knocked out the last 
bulwark of resistance in Italy's East 
African empire. They captured Gondar, 
in the Lake Tana region of northwest- 
ern Ethiopia. Gondar had held out for 
months after the rest of Ethiopia had 
fallen. A large part of the South African 
Air Force had n tied up in Ethiopia. 
Now it will be released bor service in 
Libya. 


Nazi Ring Around Moscow 


The German pincers movement 
against Moscow developed into the 
fiercest assault of the long struggle for 
the Russian capital. 

German bombers blasted all along 
the horseshoe-sha front. A seem- 
ingly endless number of new German 
troops and tanks kept pouring into the 
lines. The Russians estimated that 
about half of all the German forces on 
the eastern front were concentrated be- 
fore Moscow: 

The Russians fought back fiercely, as 
always. The German advance was very 
slow. But it never stopped. The two 
ends of the broken ring around Moscow 
were being forced closer and closer to- 
gether. Instead of direct attacks on the 
central defenses of Moscow, the Ger- 
mans were trying to encircle it, and cu 
it off from the rest of Russia. 

The Russians admitted that the pros- 
pect was grave after eleven days of this 
last and greatest battle for the capital. 
But they refused to concede that the 
situation was hopeless. A dramatic ap- 
peal for “yet one further effort toward 
a stubborn and selfless defense,” went 


out over the Russian radio. “Hold we’ 


must—and will,” it said, “through 
these next few days of strain if we 
are to make of this final thrust of the 
enemy the turning point for his final 
defeat. We must check the enemy’s 
offensive and bleed him white.” 

Serious fighting was also reported 
around Rostov-on-Don. The Russians 
were counterattacking here in force, 
trying to close the northern gate to the 
Caucasus. They appeared for the mo- 
ment to be having the better of the 
fighting, and had pushed back the Ger- 
mans several miles. 

Early last week the Moscow radio 
said the Nazis had been hurled back 
from Rostov to Taganrog, and were 
stalled in front of Moscow. 


Coal Strike or Rail Strike 


With the mines open once more, the 
Captive Coal Mine Arbitration Board 
set er to work. Chairman John 
L. Steelman, President Benjamin F. 
Fairless of U. S. Steel, and John L. 
Lewis of C. I. O. met in New York to 
decide whether the demand of the 
United Mine Workers for a union shop 
in the captive coal mines should be 
granted by the steel companies. The 
meetings were secret. The only word 
that came from the conference room 
was Dr. Steelman’s announcement that 
“we plan to work continuously until we 
can reach a conclusion.” 

But with the threat of a coal strike 
removed, a still more serious labor dis- 
pute loomed up. A strike of 1,150,000 
railroad men to win increased wages 
was set for December 7. This would 
completely paralyze the country’s trans- 
portation system and bring the defense 
program to a standstill. 

The railroad brotherhoods had re- 
fused to accept the compromise recom- 
mended by the emergency fact-finding 
board appoinied under the terms of the 
Railway Labor Act. Negotiations be- 
tween workers and management were 
resumed. But they got nowhere. Both 
sides reported that they were unable 
to reach an agreement. 

The President immediately 

called the fact-finding board 
together again. New hear- 
ings resulted in a compromise 
ending the strike threat. Wage 
increases for employees will 
add around $300,000,000 
yearly to railroad costs, These 
increases will be permanent 
rather than temporary as 
originally recommended by 
the board. 
- Meanwhile President 
Roosevelt had finally agreed 
that labor legislation must 
and should be considered. 
He called a White House 
conference on the subject. 
The House Labor Committee 
began immediately to pre- 
pare a bill to prevent defense 
strikes. The House of Repre- 
sentatives is expected to pass 
a bill-calling for mediation, 
and preventing strikes for 30 
or 60 days. Both unions and 
employers have expressed 
opposition to more drastic 
bills for the compulsory arbi- 
tration of disputes. 
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Victory for the “Okies” 


The “Okies” have won a great vic- 
tory in the Supreme Court. 

The Okies are the poverty-stricken 
farmers who have left the mid-western 
Dust Bowl. They are called Okies be- 
cause many of them are from Okla- 
homa. As the land of their farms has 
dried up and blown away many of 
them have found themselves unable to 
make a living. For several years they 
have been piling into their cars and 
— greener pastures westward. 
Often they are unable to get along in 
their new homes either. Then they be- 
come a burden on the community. 

California has been one of the favor- 
ite objectives of the Okies. In order to 
keep them out the California legislature 
passed an anti-migrant law. This made 
it illegal to bring into the state any in- 
digent person. The law was aimed 
at itage who encouraged poverty- 
stricken relatives and friends to come 
to California, then let them become de- 
pendent on the state for their support. 

The Supreme Court has ruled that 
this law is unconstitutional. The deci- 
sion was the first to be written by Jus- 
tice James F. Byrnes. It held that the 
law “is not a valid exercise of the police 
power of California. It imposes an un- 
constitutional burden upon interstate 
commerce.” 

There were no dissenting opinions. 
But Justices William O. Douglas and 
Robert H. Jackson wrote separate con- 
curring opinions. 

Mr. Justice Douglas held that the 
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Constitution implied, although it does 
not directly say, that a citizen has a 
right to move freely from state to state. 
To permit a state “to curtail the right 
cf free movement of those who are poor 
or destitute” would “contravene every 
conception of national unity.” He 
added: “It would also introduce a 
caste system entirely incompatible with 
the spirit of our system of government.” 

Twenty-seven other states have stat- 
utes similar to the California .“Anti- 
Okie” law. 


Thirteen Nations Sign Up 


The Comintern or Communist Inter- 
nafional is the organization which at- 
tempts to spread Communism through- 
out the world. Its headquarters are in 
Moscow. Many of its leaders are 
important members of the Russian 
Communist Party. Russia maintains, 
nevertheless, that there is no connection 
between the Comintern and the Russian 
government. 

On Nov. 25, 1936, Germany and 
Japan signed an Anti-Comintern Treaty. 
(This was not the same thing as the 
Axis treaty.) In it they agreed to help 
each other fight communism. The 
treaty was directed only against the 
international Communist movement, 
they claimed, and not against the Rus- 
sian nation. Italy, Hungary, Spain and 
Manchukuo later signed the treaty. 

This pact was to last for five years. 
It expired last month. It was renewed 
for five years more in elaborate cere- 
monies held in Berlin. The six nations 
which had signed before did so again. 
And seven more joined them. The new 
signatories were Bulgaria, Croatia, Den- 
mark, Finland, Rumania, Slovakia and 
the Japanese puppet government in 
Nanking, China. 

It was anybody’s guess just what 
Hitler hoped to accomplish by this ac- 
tion. Some commentators thought he 
was trying to persuade the United 
States and Britain that he had most of 
Europe on his side. He might also be 
reminding Japan that this was no time 
to think of leaving the Axis. 


Price Control Debate 


Whatever form of price control we 
have it is going to be “selective” and 
not “over-all.” “Over-all” control would 
include wages and farm prices as well 
as other prices. “Selective” control 
would leave out wages and include 
only partial control of farm prices. 

This decision was made by the House 
of Representatives when it voted 218 
to 63 against an “over-all” control plan 
proposed by Representative Gore of 
Tennessee. Mr. Gore had based his plan 
on the recommendations of Bernard M. 
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A view in New York’s Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine, largest church in Amer- 
ica and the largest Gothic cathedral in 
the world. The whole interior of the half- 
century-old cathedral was opened for 
the first time November 30, first Sunday 
in Advent, with a solemn service of 
thanksgiving attended by 16,000. 


Baruch, Price Administrator during the 
First World War. 

This left before the House the price 
control measure by the Banking and 
Currency Committee. This bill was fa- 
vored by President Roosevelt and his 
Price Administrator, Leon Henderson. 
They were against the Gore proposals. 

The Administration bill provided for 
an administrator with power to fix ceil- 
ings on all commodities except wages. 
Farm prices would be controlled in 
part. 
The Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee decided to add two amendments to 
this bill after it had reached the floor. 
One provided for the licensing of busi- 
nesses to sell commodities on which 

rice ceilings have been fixed. The 
icense would be revoked whenever a 
business tried to go above the ceiling. 

The second proposed amendment 
would give the price administrator the 
power to buy or sell commodities in any 
part of the world to protect American 
prices. 

The Administration contended that 
the price bill could not be properly en- 
forced without these two_ provisions. 
There was much opposition to both of 
them, however. 


One critic said the bill would “social- 
ize” America. “The principal question 
in the minds of many of us,” he added, 
“is whether the Administration is as 
much concerned with the control of 
prices as with the control of business 
and industry.” 


Pressure on France 


The United. States has decided to 
give lease-lend aid to the Free French 
armies of General Charles de Gaulle. 
And the Economic Defense Board has 
revoked all permits to export American 
goods to French North Africa. Expor- 
tation of oil to Spain and Tangier has 
also been stopped. 

These steps were taken just a few 
days after the resignation of General 
Maximé Weygand as head of the gov- 
ernment of French North Africa. They 
were believed to represent another ef- 
fort by the United States to keep Vichy 
France from going all the way into the 
Hitler camp. ; 

The Free French were pleased by the 
prospect of getting lease-lend supplies. 
But they would like to have us recog- 
nize General de Gaulle’s National Com- 
mittee as the legitimate government of 
France. The largest area under General 
de Gaulle’s control is French Equatorial 
Africa. The Free French also control 
Syria, five French settlements in India, 
and several islands in the Pacific includ- 
ing Tahiti, New Caledonia and the 
Society Islands. ~ 

No matter which way France decided 
to move, the United States would be 
ready. It was reported in Washington 
that preparations were being made to 
take over all French merchant vessels 
now in American ports, if the Vichy 
government decided to go all the way 
with Hitler. The ships in question in- 
clude the great French liner Normandie. 


News Roundup 


A Senate sub-committee is considering 
two bills to extend the pension system for 
veterans of the First World War. Both 
bills have been passed by the House. One 


would increase the pensions paid to vet- 
erans permanently and totally disabled 
through causes not classified as “service- 
connected.” It would also grant pensions 
to all veterans when they reach the age of 
65 if at that time their incomes are less 
than $1000 a year if ange or $2500 if 
married. The second bill would grant 
pensions to widows, children and de- 
pendent parents of diseased veterans. The 
American Legion and other veterans organ- 
izations supported the bills in the commit- 
tee hearings. But the national commander 
of the American Veterans Association said 
they would involve the payment of enor- 
mous sums to “training camp heroes who 
never smelled gunpowder.” 
e 


’ New reports are coming through of un- 
rest in occupied Europe. Berlin declared 
the strongly reinforced German troops, 
sibboied by native “volunteers” are carry- 
ing on a major offensive against Serbian 

errillas. A new series of anti-German out- 

reaks occurred in Paris. A book store and 
a restaurant were blown up by dynamite. 
The Nazis warned that anyone having ex- 
plosives illegally would be shot. 
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YA TODAY'S TRENDS IN THE LICHT OF THE PAST 
_ 2 By Philip Dorf, Author of Visualized History Series 
THE UNITED STATES AND GERMANY — Congress \ WZ : 
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has changed the Neutrality Act to let U.S. merchant [ Wie | 
ships carry guns-for protection, and sail directly to a «h 
British and Russian ports. This will speed up the , ; 
shipment of American guns, tanks, and airplanes 
to the nations fighting Germany. 

The U. S. Navy is busy hunting German sub- 
marines which have been attacking American war- 
ships and merchant vessels in the Atlantic Ocean. 
The United States is determined to give all possible 
aid to the enemies of Germany. This means that 
relations between America and Germany are get- 
ting worse each day. 

Since 1889, Germany has had at least five 
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serious disputes with the United States. Finally, in | iN 1889, GERMANY AND THE UNITED STATES QUARRELED OVER CONTROL 


1917, German attacks on American ships led to a | oF THE SAMOAN ISLANDS. A BATTLE IN APIA HARBOR WAS AVERTED 
U. $. declaration of war on Germany. Today again, | ONLY BY A HURRICANE WHICH WRECKED MOST OF THE WARSHIPS, 
German submarine warfare threatens America’s 

afety. Will this bring open war in 1942? 





IN 1902, PRESIDENT THEODORE ROOSEVELT VIEWED 

GERMANY’S BLOCKADE OF VENEZUELA AS A MENACE 
TO AMERICAN INTERESTS. THREATS OF U.S. NAVAL ACTION 
CAUSED GERMANY TO SETTLE HER DISPUTE PEACEFULLY, 


ERICAN ANGER AGAINST GERMANY. 
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CANNED 


BOOKS 


By Arthur C. Bromirski 


mine in Wales, where the shocks that 

tear the earth’s surface are muffled 
echoes, librarians with delicate cameras 
work grimly against time and blitzkrieg. 
The mine is stacked with rare books and 
manuscripts, the priceless treasures of 
the British Museum. 

Page after page, these records of 
human achievement are photographed 
on microfilm. And as each roll of film is 
completed, it is shipped to the United 
States. By last summer a million pages 
had been given sanctuary in a little brick 
building near the University of Michigan 
at Ann Arbor. 

Motion picture films are crowding 
books and manuscripts off the library 
shelves that were once theirs exclusively. 
But it’s a-welcome usurpation. It will 
benefit book lovers and students all over 
the world. 

Through the medium of photography, 
copies of rare books, manuscripts, news- 

apers, important documents and the 
fic. can not only be preserved for pos- 
terity, but made available the world 
over. Until now rare books and manu- 
scripts were available only at the libra- 
ries which possessed them. By “micro- 
photography”—the scientific name for 
the process by which this is done—mo- 
tion picture film copies of literary treas- 
ures can be made and distributed for 
the use of students, research workers 
and book lovers everywhere. 

The advantages offered by “motion 
picture film books” are many. Old vol- 
umes and scripts whose ae print and 
crumbling pages cannot withstand the 
passing of many more years can be 
copied and preserved for posterity. The 
length of time the photographic copy 
may be preserved is enhanced by the 
fact that the film used is, unlike ordinary 


[ THE heart of an abandoned coal 


. Picture film, non-inflammable. In addi- 


tion, new copies of the film can be made 
whenever it is necessary or advisable 
to do so. 

The cost of microfilm reproduction is 
very small. In most cases it amounts to 
slightly more than one cent a page. In 
the case of newspapers particularly, it is 
much che»per to make photographic 
records of the printed material than it 
would be to bind the copies of the paper 
and store them away. 

There is likewise a considerable sav- 
ing of space with microfilm. A motion 
picture film record of the New York 
Times from 1914 to 1918 required only 


Worsinger photo 
Films on the table contain photographs 
of the stacked newspapers. 132,560 
pages are on 160 .hundred-foot rolls. 


1% cubic feet of storage space, and 
weighed only a few pounds. The pages 
themselves, covering those four years, 
nee 59 cubic feet of storage space, 
and weighed over 100 pounds. 

Many of the country’s large news- 
papers are now being made available in 
film form. The New York Times, the 
New York Herald Tribune and the New 
York World Telegram were the pioneers 
in the field and others have followed 
their example. 

Until the outbreak of the war, photo- 
graphing of books, papers, and manu- 
scripts was going forward in almost all 
the great libraries of the world. In the 
British Isles six American cameras are 
still busy. In Germany, France, Italy, 
Holland and Belgium, the cameras are 
stilled. At the Vatican a staff of scholars 
is busily engaged in preserving for fu- 
ture generations the early records of 
Christianity. 

One great project carried to successful 
completion before the war was the film- 
ing of “Books in English Printed Before 
1550.” These books were in the posses- 
sion of the British Museum in London. 
The work was done by University Mi- 
crofilms Corporation of Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, one of the largest commercial 
microfilm organizations in the country. 
Over 3,000 books were filmed and most 
of the large libraries in the United States 
have copies of these. 

Before the war the Library of Con- 
gress finished filming several million 
pages of material related to American 

istory which was in foreign archives. 

The Department of Agriculture op- 
erates a Bibliofilm Service which has 
likewise filmed much material in foreign 
countries, on special order. It is with 
pride that Americans can point to this 
unique service which makes it ible 
for scholars anywhere in the world to or- 





Motion Picture Films Make 
Rare Literary Treasures Avail- 
able to Scholars Everywhere 


der extracts from books, journals, manu- 
scripts and rare materials situated in 
any library in the world. 

This Bibliofilm Service operates on a 
non-profit basis and undertakes to fill, at 
cost, for purposes of research, orders 
for copying all copyable material in the 
United States and abroad. In the case of 
foreign material it operates through serv- 
ices with which it is affiliated. Almost 
every agency of the Government, in 
addition to such private agencies as the 
Rockefeller ‘Foundation, the Carnegie 
Corporation, the Chemical Foundation, 
and the Smithsonian Institute, has co- 
operated with the Bibliofilm Service. 

The war has made it difficult for the 
various companies which specialize in 
microfilm work to keep their own work- 
ers in European libraries. In instances 
where this has been found to be impos- 
sible the work has not been given up al- 
together. Cameras have been deposited 
with the various libraries and arrange- 
ments made for the staff members of 
these libraries to carry on the work of 
photographing books and manuscripts. 
In spite of bombers and blitzkriegs, the 
poe of microfilming books still goes on. 
In our own country, the Library of 
Congress, the Yale University Library, 
the Harvard University Library, the 
Library of the National Archives, the 
New York Public Library, the University 
of Chicago Library and the Columbia 
University Library, are among the lead- 
ers in this field. In each of these, as well 
as in many other libraries, the filming of 
books goes on daily, adding to an al- 
ready large collection. 

Reading of the microfilm books is a 
simple matter. The film, taken on a 
16-mm or a 35-mm film, is placed in a 
special i ig Ace and is projected 
on a screen. This screen faces the reader 
as he sits before a table on which the 
reading cabinet is placed. The screen is 
of the “daylight” variety and can be used 
in a lighted room. It is made of a light- 
absorbing material which eliminates 
glare and the danger of eyestrain. 

The reader can, by manual control, 
switch to any part of a page, or to any 
desired page. In addition he is free to 
take notes on a writing shelf that is part 
of the reading cabinet. The degree of 
magnification, which can be varied to 
suit the reader, ranges from 16 to 24 
diameters. 

Small inexpensive projectors will be 
made available to the public very soon. 
And it has been predicted that the day 
is not far off when all books, newspapers 

.and magazines will appear regularly in 
motion picture film form. 
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“do something” about strikes 

in defense industries. This 
determination was increased by the 
recent strike in the captive coal 
mines. (See Schol., December 1-6, 
page 9: C.1.O. Faces a Decision.) 
President Roosevelt also feels that 
legislation is needed to prevent de- 
fense strikes. 

Until the coal strike, the President 
had opposed any new laws regulat- 
ing labor. He believed existing gov- 
ernment agencies would be able to 
settle labor disputes before ‘they 
resulted in serious strikes. Now, how- 
ever, the President has given Con- 
gress the “Go” signal on anti-strike 
legislation. 

What kind of a bill will be passed? 
That question is not easy to answer 
now. A half-dozen different measures 
are being studied by members of the 
House and Senate. But it appears 
that any bill which is passed by Con- 
gress will require a delay, “cooling- 
off” period, before strikes would be 
permitted. rie 

Supporters of a “cooling - off” 
period point to the success of the 
Railway Labor Act. Under this Act, 
unions and employers agree that 
there shall be no strikes or lockouts 
(closing of industry by employers) 
while attempts are being made to 
settle the dispute. This method of 
handling disputes has prevented seri- 
ous railroad strikes since 1926. 

This discussion of railroad labor is 
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BEEN WORKIN’ 


Photo by Charles Phelps Cushing 


A Short History of the Railway 
Labor Act; Does It Point the Way 
to Peace in Defense Industries? 


of particular interest today. Why? 
Because the threat of a nation-wide 
strike of nearly 1,220,000 railroad 
workers, called for December 7, has 
put the Railway Labor Act to a stern 
test. 

A brief review of railroad history 
will help us understand the dispute 
between the unions and railroad 
companies. It also may give some 
answers to this important question: 
Will a new labor law, similar to the 
Railway Labor Act, prevent serious 
strikes in defense industries? Here, 
then, is an excellent opportunity to 
combine a study of the railroad dis- 
pute with Congress’ work on a new 
defense strike law. 

In recent years, the union-em- 
ployer relations of our railroad in- 
dustry have been held up as a good 
example for other industries to. fol- 
low. Herbert Harris, an expert on 
labor history, remarks that the rail- 
road unions were not always looked 
upon with approval. 

“Some fifty years ago,” he says, 
“The New York Times, in a single 
issue of July 26, 1877, referred to 


. striking engineers, firemen, brake- 


men, and others as ‘hoodlums, rab- 
ble, bummers, looters, blacklegs, 
thieves, tramps, ruffians, incendiaries, 
enemies of society, brigands, rapscal- 
lions, riffraff, felons, and idiots... . 
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“Dropping the Pilot.” Engineer descends 
from cab of a New York-Chicago ex- 
press at a division stop. Note non-oper- 
ating workers overhauling the engine. 


They were, of course, nothing of 
the kind,” Harris adds. “They were 
simply workers who wanted to earn 
enough to keep themselves and their 
families in food, shelter, and cloth- 
ing. . . . They also wanted to pro- 
tect their feeble organizations, which 
were then not even trade unions in 
the sense that they practiced collec- 
tive bargaining with employers. . . . 
These organizations were merely mu- 
tual insurance and fraternal groups.” 

The famous “Big Four,” the 
Brotherhoods of Locomotive Engi- 
neers, Firemen and Enginemen, 
Trainmen, and the Order of Railway 
Conductors, was organized around 
1870. (The “Big Four” later became 
the “Big Five” with the organization 
of the Switchmen’s Union of North 
powerful unions 
never joined the A.F.L. or C.1.0.) 

From the 1870's to the 1900's rail- 
roading was considered so dangerous 
that insurance companies refused to 
sell policies to the workers. Since 


they could not buy insurance, the ’ 


workers organized Brotherhoods to 
serve as their insurance companies. 

The workers paid premiums to 
these companies to protect their 
families in case they were injured or 
killed. In those days the Brother- 
hoods were not concerned with col- 
lective bargaining over wages and 
hours of work. But they soon became 
involved in these matters. This 
brings us back to the quotation from 
the New York Times. 

The Times was referring to strikes 
that spread throughout the railroad 
industry in 1877 when the companies 
sought to cut expenses by slashing 
wages. When the railroads hired 
men to replace the striking workers, 
the trains were attacked and much 
property destroyed. In addition, bad 
business conditions and unemploy- 
ment already had stirred up discon- 
tent in many cities and towns. So the 
railroad strike set off a period of 
violence and looting, which was not 
ended until Federal troops were 
called out. 

The strikes of 1877 gained nothing 
immediately for the workers. But the 
union continued to protest against 
14- and 16-hour working days, and 
the refusal of the railroads to put 
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Hutton in Philadelphia Inquirer 


Try It—It’s Been Working on the 
Railroads 


simple safety devices on trains and loco- 
motives. Other groups joined in the 
protest against railroad practices. 

By 1887 the Granges—farm organiza- 
tions—and other discontented groups 
got Congress to pass the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. This measure set up the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 
make the railroads play fair with all 
shippers and charge reasonable rates. 
From that time on the people, acting 
through Congress, got other laws passed 
to regulate railroad rates, require safety 
devices, and improve the working con- 
ditions of the men. These laws were 
based on the fact that the public has 
a direct stake in the safe and uninter- 
rupted operation of the railroads. 

When the United States entered the 
World War the government had to take 
over the railroads. ‘This step was neces- 
sary because the railroads had been so 
used to competing bitterly with each 
other that they could not cooperate 
efficiently during the war. 

In 1917 Congress created the Fed- 
eral Railroad Administration to direct 
rail traffic. Government operation from 
1917 to 1920 helped the railroad unions. 
F.R.A. officials studied the workers’ 
living conditions and then raised wages. 
The F.R.A. established Railway Ad- 
justment Boards composed of workers 
and railroad officials. These Boards did 
an excellent job of settling disputes. 

After the war the railroad workers 
favored government ownership and op- 
eration of the railroads. But public 
opinion was generally opposed to such 
a step. The Plumb Plan for govern- 
ment ownership was rejected by Con- 
gress. The railroads were returned to 
private owners by the Esch-Cummings 
Act. Congress did, however, seek to 


head off future union-employer disputes 
in the railroad industry. It the 
Railway Labor Act of 1920 which estab- 


lished a nine-member Board containing 
representatives of the railroads, unions, 
and the public. 

When the war ended the unions pre- 
sented their cemands to the Railway 
Labor Board. They declared that a 
worker earning $1,700 yearly would 
have to get an increase of $400 to make 
up for the higher prices of food, cloth- 
ing,»and shelter. Railroad owners re- 
plied that this increase would amount 
to one billion dollars yearly. They said 
it would bankrupt the railroads. 

Finally, the Board handed down a 
decision giving the unions half of what 
they wanted in wage increases. The 
unions were not very pleased. They 
agreed finally, that the Board had tried 
to do the “right thing.” But late in 
1926 the after-the-war prosperity of 
business suddenly disappeared. By 
1921 the major railroads had a loss of 
nearly one billion dollars. 

Railroad owners hunted for a way to 
cut expenses. Since wages amounted to 
63 per cent of all expenses, the railroads 
decided that here is where the cut 
should come. They asked the Railway 
Labor Board to return the wage-raises 
it had granted to the workers only a 
few months before. And despite the 
unions’ bitter protests the Board decided 
wage reductions were necessary to help 
the railroads. This decision caused the 
railroad.strike of 1922, and destroyed 
the usefulness of the Board. 

But in 1926 Congress made another, 
and successful, attempt to regulate labor 
relations on the railroads. The Railway 
Labor Act of 1926 (strengthened in 
1934) set up a new National Mediation 
Board to iron out disputes. 

The National Mediation Board con- 
sists of three members appointed by the 
President. The Board seeks to mediate 
union-employer disputes over wages, 
hours, and working conditions. If this 
mediation fails the Board will ask both 
sides to accept arbitration. (The dispute 
is submitted to an arbiter, or arbiters, 
and his decision must be accepted by 
both sides.) If either or both parties re- 
fuse to accept arbitration, the Board 
may then notify the President that the 
dispute threatens to interrupt railroad 
service. 

The President appoints an emergency 
board to investigate. The board has 30 
days to study the dispute and make 
recommendations for its settlement. 
After another 30-day wait the union can 
call a strike if it wants,to. But in all im- 
portant cases since 1926 the “cooling- 
off” process—which can last 90 days— 
resulted in a final agreement between 
the unions and railroad companies. 








Last tember, the machinery of 
the matecr Labor Act started wor 
full speed to head off a serious 
strike. The National Mediation Board 
had admitted its failure to mediate or 
arbitrate union demands on the rail- 
road companies. So the President ap- 
~— an emergency fact-finding 

ard, headed by Dean Wayne L. 
Morse of the law school of the Univer- 
sity of Oregon. 

The board recommended wage in- 
creases of 74 per cent for the “opera- 
ting unions”—the “Big Five” Brother- 
hoods whose members run the trains. 
These unions had demanded a 30 per 
cent increase. The board recommended 
a nine-cent an hour increase for the 14 
non-operating unions whose members 
work in shops and on the tracks. These 
unions had demanded increases of 30 
cents an hour, 

The unions rejected the board's 
recommendation and prepared to strike. 
They said the railroads could afford to 
give larger increases because they were 
benefiting from the defense boom. 

The railroads insisted that the union 
demands were unreasonable. They 
criticized the emergency board’s recom- 
mendations but decided to accept them. 

As the deadlock continued, the Presi- 
dent called his fact-finding board to 
open new hearings on the dispute. After 
his new call to the board, both sides 
expressed the hope that a speedy set- 
tlement would prevent a strike on 
December 7. (See March of Events.) 

We now come to the question posed 
by Congress’ consideration of anti- 
strike legislation. Will a law similar to 
the Railway Labor Act prevent strikes 
in defense industries? The Twentieth 
Century Fund, a non-profit, fact-finding 
organization, believes that “certain 
peculiarities of the railroad industry 
affect the answer to this question. . . . 


“Unionism on the railroads is seventy 
years old and its strength is equalled in few, 
if any, other industries . . . The major rail- 
roads no longer fight unions . . . thus re- 
moving one of the chief causes of strikes. 
. -. And public anger . . . which a rail- 
road strike would cause strengthens the 
hand of the Mediation Board in pressing 
for a settlement . . .” the Fund explains. 

“While the work of the National Media- 
tion Board should not be minimized,” the 
Fund adds, “industrial peace in the indus- 
try is probably due more to the great 
strength and general acceptance of unions, 
the long experience of the railroads with 
collective bargaining, and the public pe ah 
lation (through the I. C. C.) of other 
phases of the railroad business . . . Most 
of these conditions are not found in the 
newly-organized or unorganized defense in- 
dustries . . . This is not to say that the at- 
tempt (to use the methods “4 the Railway 
Labor Act in defense jndustries) should 
not be made. But it would be an experi- 
ment in largely unknown territory.” 
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OUR AMERICAN HERITAGE 


ASHINGTON, _ Jefferson, 

and Hamilton were fore- 

most among the Founding 
Fathers—those men who bravely cre- 
ated the American Republic. No one 
will question that Washington was 
the “father of his country,” Jefferson 
the inspiration of democracy, Hamil- 
ton the spokesman of nationalism. 
With these must be ranged a fourth 
whose contribution is perhaps less 
known but scarcely less important— 
John Marshall, Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court. 

The American Constitution — the 
first and now the oldest written con- 
stitution of any nation—was de- 
signed, as everyone knows, “to form 
a more perfect Union, establish Jus- 
tice, insure domestic Tranquility, 
provide for the common defense, 
promote the general welfare, and se- 
cure the blessings of Liberty.” These 
were noble objects, but how were 
they to be attained? The Constitu- 
tion granted certain specific powers 
to the national government, left 
other powers to the States or the 
people; but suppose state and na- 
tional governments clashed, suppose 
people refused to obey acts of Con- 
gress, suppose States failed to fulfill 
their obligations? Fortunately the 
Constitution itself had provided a 
remedy. “The Constitution,” says 
Article VI, “and the laws . . . which 
shall be made in pursuance thereof 
... Shall be the Supreme Law of the 
Land; and the Judges . . . shall be 
bound thereby.” 

So the Constitution was the Law, 
and its enforcement was given to the 
courts. It was therefore of supreme 
importance that the courts be inde- 
pendent, the judges honest and in- 
telligent. The American constitu- 
tional system depends upon courts, 


perhaps more than any other nation. . 


For the first decade of our history 
the Supreme Court had relatively lit- 
tle to do. It was manned by able and 
learned jurists and from them came 





By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia. University 


some resounding opinions, but on 
the whole the prestige of this Court 
was not high. But in 1800 Chief Jus- 
tice Oliver Ellsworth resigned, and 
John Adams, in one of his last offi- 
cial acts, appointed to his place 
Tohn Marshall of Virginia. No more 
important appointment has ever 
been made. 

Marshall was not well known, nor 
were his extraordinary qualities ap- 
preciated. What he had above all 
was a tenacious grasp of a few fun- 
damental principles, a mind mar- 
velously logical, vigor and power 
and courage. 

Marshall came to the Supreme 
Court in 1801 and ruled there, un- 
disputed monarch, for_ thirty-four 


1 2. Marshall and 
; the Constitution 














years. No other jurist has ever so 
dominated the bench as did Mar- 
shall; none ever impressed his per- 
sonality more largely upon the Con- 
stitution. Speaking for the Court 
(only once in 34 years was he in the 
minority on a constitutional quest- 
tion), Marshall seized every oppor- 
tunity to lay down broad principles 
of constitutional doctrine. When he 
came to the bench the meaning and 
the possibilities of the Constitution 
were still obscure; when he left it he 
had made it a great instrument of 
nationalisn me ig unity, and laid 
down its principles for all time. 
What were these principles? That 
the Constitution is the supreme law; 
that the laws of the States must con- 
form to the Constitution; that the 
Supreme Court may review and — if 
necessary — nullify State or Federal 
laws contrary to the Constitution; 


that States must observe their duties 
and fulfill their contracts; that na- 
tional powers must be interpreted 
broadly with a view to achieving the 
general welfare; that the United 
States is a sovereign nation and may 
exercise the powers a sovereign na- 
tion is supposed to. possess. 

Listen to Marshall as he expounds 
the principles of nationalism: 


“The American States, as well as the 
American people, have believed a close 
and firm Union to be essential to their 
liberty and to their happiness. They 
have been taught by experience that 
this Union cannot exist without a gov- 
ernment for the whole; and they have 
been taught by the same experience 
that this government would be a mere 
shadow, that must disappoint all their 
hopes, unless invested with large por- 
tions of that sovereignty which belongs 
to independent States. Under the in- 
fluence of this opinion, and thus in- 
structed by experience, the American 
people adopted the present Constitu- 
tion.” And again, 

“A Constitution is framed for ages 
to come, and is designed to approach 
immortality as nearly as human insti- 
tutions can approach it. . . . That the 
United States form for many, and for 
most important purposes, a single na- 
tion, has not yet been denied. In war 
we are one people. In making peace 
we are one people. In all commercial 
regulations we are one and the same 
people. . . . America has chosen to be, 
in many respects and to many purposes, 
a nation; and for all these purposes her 
government is complete; to all these ob- 
jects it is competent.” And, finally, 

“The government of the Union is em- 
phatically and truly a government of 
the people. In form and in substance 
it emanates from them, its powers are 
granted by them, and are to be exer- 
cised directly on them, and for their 
benefit.” 


John Marshall was not only our 
greatest Chief Justice; he was truly 
one of the makers of our Constitu- 
tion, one of the founders of our 
nation. 
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OF FREE ENTERPRISE 


By Ryllis and Omar Goslin 
FROM HANDICRAFT ————j> 70 === MASS PRODUCTION 





E charts on this page and the 
I next tell a dramatic story of 
rapid industrial expansion and 
progress. Men discovered here in a 
new continent the rich resources out 
of which to build the framework of 
a great industrial nation. From a na- 
tion of pioneers in an age of scarcity 
America has been transformed by 
the miracles of modern industry into 
a nation of skilled workers, manu- 
facturers, investors, owners, con- 
sumers, with the highest standard of 
living in the world. 





each figure—2,500,000 workers 
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And as our national wealth in- 
creased in proportion to.our produc- 
tivity, life became better on all 
fronts. We could afford public school 
education for every boy and girl and 
universities for many. The number 
of children in our schools increased 
from 10,000,000 in 1880 to 26,000,- 
000 in 1940; and expenditures for 
public education have grown from 
$78,000,000 to $2,233,000,000. 

Three major factors have been re- 
sponsible for this amazing growth of 
our national wealth. The first is our 





shaded figures—workers in industry , 





vast store of raw materials so essen- 
tial to an industrial economy. The 
second is our democratic form of 
Zovernment which through*most of 
our history has encouraged business 
to “go ahead,” thus stimulating in- 
dividual initiative and responsibility. 
The third is the American system of 
free enterprise which means the 
right of a man to use his property 
or run his business, subject to regula- 
tion in the public interest, but with- 
out arbitrary external dictation or 
control. 
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LESS CHILD LABOR 


each figure—50,000 childr 
ati 10-15 who were goinfully 
employed 


In 1930, 70% of the children at work were 

in agriculture. 10% in es 

wre 10% in communication and trade, 
0% in other occupations. 
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© President Aguirre Cerda 
Of Chile Is Dead 


EDRO AGUIRRE CERDA, 62- 
year-old President of Chile, died on 
November 25. He had been suffering 
for two weeks from bronchial and — 
congestion. On November 10 he ha 
been forced by his illness to withdraw 
from the presidency. 
According to the constitution of Chile 
a presidential election must be called 
within ten days ana held within sixty 
days after that. In the meantime Jeréni- 


_mo Méndez, Minister of the Interior, 


will serve as President 

The late President was short and 
pock-marked, with a bushy dark mus- 
tache and an attractive smile. He 
looked much younger than his real age. 
He was sometimes called “Don Tinto” 
because of the tinto (red wine) which 
was made in his epee re Gun- 
ther described him as “an affable, opti- 
mistic, and highly confident and astute 
politician.” 

Pedro Aguirre Cerda was born in Los 
Andes on February 6, 1879, and edu- 
cated at the University of Chile. He 
made a name for himself as a top-flight 
lawyer and an educator as well as a 
politician. He established the School of 
Industry and Commerce of the Univer- 
sity of Chile and was serving as its dean 
when he was elected President in 1938. 

Sefior Aguirre’s political career began 
in 1915 when he was elected to the 
Chamber of Deputies He later became 
a Senator and Cabinet member. 


Although he was a wealthy land- 





owner and a member of Santiago’s most 
fashionable club, President Aguirre was 
always a liberal in politics. He was 
deeply interested in problems of agricul- 
ture, labor, public health and, particu- 
larly, education 


WH FACTS BEHIND THE STORY 


i Chilean Democracy. Chile is one ot 
the most truly democratic countries in Latin 
America. For that it can thank its nitrate 
and copper industries. 

Most Latin American nations are run by 
small groups of wealthy landowners. The 
rest of the population are poverty-stricken 
small farmers and farm workers who have 
little say in the government. 

Because Chile developed industry as well 
as farming, it also devihepad a middle class 
and a class of factor, workers. They de- 
manded, and got, a voice in politics. They 
formed political parties and took part in 
elections. In 1938 they won control of the 
government wit! Pedro Aguirre Cerda as 
President. 

The Popular Front. The Popular 
Front which elected President Aguirre was 
a coalition of the Radical, Socialist, Com- 
munist and a number of smaller parties. 
Sefior Aguirre himself belonged to the 
Radical party. In spite of its misleading 
name, this is a moderately liberal middle- 
class party. 

Sefior Aguirre was opposed by Gustavo 
Ross, candidate of the two conservative 
parties (Conservative and Liberal). Sefior 
Ross was supported by the outgoing admin- 
istration, by most upper-class Chileans and 
by foreign business interests in the country. 

The odds were against the Popular Front. 
But it got a break. A few weeks before the 
election the Chilean Fascist party staged a 
revolt. It was suppressed by the administra- 
tion with what seemed to many Chileans 
an unnecessary amount of bloodshed. The 
Fascists were so enraged that they dropped 
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Chile’s late President, Pedro Aguirre 
Cerda, at Moneda Palace, Santiago, 
addressing the Ministry. of Education. 


their own presidentiai candidate and threw 
their support to the Popular Front, to make 
sure that the conservatives were beaten. 
Sefior Aguirre squeezed in with a majority 
of 4,111 out of 400,000 votes. (The Fascists 
have since switched tc the other side.) 

The parties of the Popular Front have 
been ‘quarreling among themselves ever 
since they have been in office. A couple of 
months ago it looked as if the coalition was 
going to split up altogether. But it was re- 
cently stuck together again, at least tem- 
porarily. 

w ae me Front in Action. The avowed 
aim of the Popular Front was to take con- 
trol of the country away from the hacen- 
dados (large landowners) and big business 
men and to help the rotos (“ragged ones” ). 
Its program was much like that of the New 
Deal in the United States, including*many 
social security and welfare measures. 

The Popular Front found many obstacles 
in its way. It did not, until recently, have 
a majority behind it ir either house of Con- 
press. The parties making it up have not 

en able to agree amiong themselves. At 
one time. a revolution threatened. 

A few weeks after President Aguirre’s 
inauguration came the disastrous earth- 
quake of January 24, 1939. Reconstruction 
of the devastated area drained the national 
treasury. 

Less than a year later war broke out in 
Europe. This upset Chile’s economy. And 
it forced the government to spend large 
sums of money on national defense. 

In spite of all these obstacles, part at 
least of the Popular Front program was 
carried out. President Aguirre was still 
popular with the common people of Chile 
at the time of his death. “Nervousness and 
grief were evident on the faces of people 
in the streets,” one correspondent wrote. 

i What Is to Come. The grief of the 
people was at the loss of their President. 


A recently completed government hous- 
ing project in Chile, Rent is 120 to 150 
pesos a month. 5000 units are built. 
5000 more will be built in next 2 years. 
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Their nervousness was over what might 
come after his death. 

It will be a serious blow to the Popular 
Front. The parties in the Front were just 
beginning to get their differences ironed 
out. Now they have to get together, find a 
new leader and win a presidential election, 
all within seventy days 

The conservatives are sure to give them a 
real battle. And there are some elements in 
the opposition which would probably not 
hesitate at revolution if they thought they 
had a good chance to get away with it. 


© Peruvian Prize Winner 


Ciro Alegria is a short, sturdy, ener- 
getic young Peruvian with jet black 
hair. He has been known for some years 
as one of the best young novelists of 
Latin America. 

Now North Americans have a chance 
to get acquainted with him. His novel, 
Broad and Alien Is the World, has won 
Farrar & Rinehart’s $2,000 Latin Ameri- 
can prize novel contest and has just 
been published in English translation. 

Ale” was born in 1909 in the high 
hills of northern Peru. In his early youth 
he took part in 
an uprising of the 
Aprista (a revolu- 
tionary Latin Ameri- 
can political party) 
and was imprisoned § 
from 1931 until & 
1933. As a result of 
his prison experi- 
once ia later vel 
oped _ tuberculosis. 
He wrote his prize 
novel while convalescing from this ill- 
ness. 

From childhood Alegria has been at- 
tached to the Indian and cholo workers 
of his native land. Broad and Alien Is 
the World, like his earlier writings, is a 
detailed and sympathetic picture of the 
life of some of these people in their 
village high in the Peruvian mountains. 
Reading it is a good way of getting 
acquainted with some of the most im- 
portant but least known of our Latin 
American neighbors. 


CIRO ALEGRIA 


© River of the Amazons 


Four hundred years ago this month a 
bedraggled band of Spanish explorers 
was encamped on the banks of a small 
river i net ‘ia Peru. For pr canet a 
year the en strugglir ju 
the jungle They were ee for = 
Land of Cinnamon, of which they had 
heard fabulous tales. It was said to be 
the home of the Gilded Man, who 
bathed himself in liquid gold. 

They had not found the land of Cin- 
namon. Nor had they caught sight of 


THE OTHER 


f the Western Hem 





the Gilded Man. They were discouraged 
and hungry. 

Gonzalo Pizarro, brother of Francisco 
Pizarro, the conqueror of Peru, was 
head of the sos. Hi& second in 
command was Francisco de Orellana. 
Orellana volunteered to go down the 
river in search of food. He promised to 
return in twelve days, whether he found 
any or not. 

On December 26, 1541, he set out 
with about fifty Spaniards and a num- 
ber of Indians. They did not come back 
in twelve days. It was September of 
1542 before any word was heard of 
them again. In that month they ap- 
peared at a Spanish settlement on an 
island off the coast of Venezuela.. 

In the meantime they had completed 
the first detailed exploration of the Ama- 
zon, the world’s largest river. Historians 
call their voyage one of the greatest 
feats of exploration in the history of the 
Americas. 

One member of the party was a 
priest, Father Carvahal. He wrote the 
amazing story of the voyage. 

Once they had started down the river 
the current was too strong for them to 
turn back. There was nothing to do but 
go on to the sea. 

In a few weeks their stream emptied 
into a larger river. Weeks lengthened 
into months before they reached the sea. 
The river grew broader and broader. 
The explorers nearly starved. They were 
attacked by savage Indians wi i- 
soned arrows and blowguns. But wd 
fought their way through. At the end of 
August they sailed out into the Atlantic. 

One of Father Carvahal’s stories tells 
of an attack on the Spaniards by a 
band of tall, broad-shouldered Indi 
women with long hair hanging down 
their backs. The Spaniards thought of 
the women warriors of Greek mythol- 
ogy. They named the river the Amazon. 


© Christmas in Latin 
America 


In most parts of the United States 
Christmas means snow and ice, sleigh 
bells and holly wreaths. But to much 
of Latin America it is a midsummer 


- holiday. 


The seasons are reversed below the 
Equator. In countries like Argentina, 
Brazil and Peru the weather on Decem- 
ber 25 is likely to be about what we 
might have at the end of June. Instead 
of skating parties and blazing log fires 
Christmas Lois street carnivals with 
music and dancing. A great open-air 
fair is held in Buenos Aires. 

The Latin American Christmas is 
different from ours in other ways, too. 
That is because most of our Christmas 
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~customs came from England and north- 
ern Europe. The Latin Americans got 
theirs from Spain. 

In Spanish countries Christmas is 
chiefly a religious festival. The Latin 
Americans make creches instead of put- 
ting up Christmas trees. They do not 
receive their gifts on Christmas Eve 
or Christmas Day but on January 6, the 
day of the Three Kings or the Three 
Wise Men. 

The posada is a pretty -Mexican 
Christmas custom. People make pilgrim- 
ages which commemorate the search 
for shelter of Mary and Joseph. They 
go from house to house, singing out- 
side the door and asking to be ad- 
mitted. They are refused until they 
come to the house in which a special 
altar has been set up. 


© Guatemala in Miniature 


The largest relief map in the West- 
ern Hemisphere, part oF which is pic- 
tured below, is in Guatemala. It covers 
more than a quarter of an acre. 

It is a miniature Guatemala, com- 
fe in every detail. Cities, railroads, 
akes, volcanoes, harbors, even islands 
off the coast are reproduced. Water 
from a tank fills the lakes and the At- 
lantic and Pacific oceans, keeps the 
rivers and waterfalls flowing. 

This relief map was constructed in 
1905 by a Guatemalan engineer, Colo- 
nel Francisco Vela. A bust of Colonel 
Vela watches over his handiwork. 

Guatemala was in a state of political 
turmoil when the map was finished. A 
story is told that Colonel Vela was 
killed when he had finished his job. His 
enemies felt that it showed he knew too 
much about the country. 
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MINING METAL 
IN THE OCEAN 


D*: R. H. Harrington of the General 
Electric Research Laboratory at 
Schenectady, New York, has some good 
news for the enemies of Hitler. Mag- 
nesium — a metal of prime importance 
in airplane construction —is being ex- 
tracted from the ocean by new Amer- 
ican plants. Dr. Harrington estimates 
that the 23,000,000 tons of magnesium 
salts in a cubic mile of ocean could yield 
4,500,000 tons of the metal, or enough 
to supply 90,000,000 pounds of mag- 
nesium metal each year for 100 years. 

This news emphasizes the generally 
ignored fact that the ocean is the richest 
source of almost all of the useful metals 
and many other minerals. A cubic mile 
of ocean water contains in solution tre- 
mendous amounts of minerals, from iron 
to expensive gold and vastly more ex- 
pensive radium. 

A cubic mile of ocean weighs about 
4,500,000,000 tons. Ordinary table salt, 

















sodium chloride, and other sodium salts 
comprise about 117,000,000 tons of this 
total; magnesium salts 23,000,000 tons, 
and calcium salts 6,000,000 tons. The 
remainder is made up of other salts. - 

In land mines the desired minerals 
are found mixed in silica rocks and 
other substances. It is usually necessary 
to grind the ore to a powder in order to 
take the metals out by additional pro- 
cesses. 

When the ocean is used as a source 
of minerals it is necessary to get rid of a 
large quantity of water. But nature in 





A. INTERPRETATION OF GRAPHS 
Answer these questions from the 
graphs on pages 12 and 13. Underline 

“Yes” or “No.” 

1. Graphs are figured from a “base.” 
All those on these two pages are 
figured from a “base” of 1890. 

Yes, No. 

2. Each symbol of population in the 
graph, “The United States and the 
World,” stands for 10% of world 
population. Yes, No. 

8. Each symbol of steel, coal and oil 
production stands for 10% of world 
production. Yes, No. 

4. The graph, “The United States and 
the World,” shows that the U. S. 
produces less than half of the world 
production of steel and coal. 

P Yes, No. 

5. The charts of auto registrations and 
freight tonnage have the same base. 

Yes, No. 


B. INTERPRETATION OF MAPS 
Complete each statement by filling 

in the blanks. 

1. The country between Burma and 
Indo-China is 

2. An American island which is sur- 
rounded by Japanese islands is 





. The British naval base on the 

Malay Peninsula is —________. 
. The continent south of New Guinea 

is 
. The capital of Free China is_——. 
6. The road from “Rangoon to Man- 
dalay” and beyond is called 
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What Do You Know About the News? 


(Key to Correct Answers in Teachers’ Edition) 


7. The Russian port on the Japan Sea 
is 





C. WHAT ARE THE FACTS? 


Underline the best answer to com- 
plete each statement. : 


1. In comparison with the-number of 
workers in the United States in 
1920 there were in 1940; (a) about 
the same number, (b) about 1% 
million: more, (c) about 7% million 
more. 

2. Of the total steel production of the 
world, the United States produces: 
(a) one-fourth, (b) two-hfths, (c) 
two-thirds. ; 

8. The President of Chile who died 
recently was (a) Aguirre, (b) 
Mendez, (c) Ross. 

4. The Popular Front of Chile intro- 
duced (a) the abolition of private 

roperty, (b) # totalitarian state, 
PS social security and welfare 
laws. 

5. The Railway Brotherhoods are al- 
lied with (a) the CIO, (b) the 
AF of L, (c) neither the CIO or 
the AF of L. ee? 

6. The present railway labor dispute 
is, in the main, concerned with (a) 
wages, (b) hours, (c) railroad fi- 
nance (stocks and bonds). 

7. The Interstate Gommerce Act of 
1887 forced the railroads to (a) 
recognize the unions, (b) charge 
reasonable rates, (c) arbitrate labor 


disputes. 

















some places already has performed 
some of the work of getting rid of ex- 
cess water. This takes place in salt lakes, 
such as the Great Salt Lake in Utah. 
About 2,000 feet under Michigan is 
buried a salt lake providing a vast 
supply of brine in which magnesium 
and other salts are concentrated. The 
Dow Chemical Company plant at Mid- 
land produces magnesium from the 
Michigan salt lake by pumping the 
brine out of the ground and putting it 
— an electrolytic process. 

Early in 1941 Dow openéd a huge 
new plant at Freeport, Texas, where 
magnesium is taken from sea water. A 
process similar to that used at Midland, 
Michigan, is employed at the Freeport 
plant. Other salts are taken from the 
sea water until a solution of magnesium 
chloride is obtained. The water is re- 
moved by heating and then an electric 
current is ‘passed through the mag- 
nesium chloride crystals. This current 
breaks the compound into magnesium 
and chlorine. The magnesium obtained 
by this process contains less than a 
tenth of one per cent of other metals. 

Magnesium is lighter than aluminum 
and not quite as strong. But when it is 
alloyed with aluminum it makes a metal 
(magnalium) of great stren and 
lightness, which is widely in the 
construction of airplanes. Magnesium 
also is the chief ingredient in incendiary 
bombs that produce the widespread 
fires in air raids. And it is the material 
used in parachute flares dropped by 

lanes. The flares burn with an intense 
white light, completely over-coming 
“blackout” precautions. 

Commercial magnesium metal was 
produced first in Germany. Production 
was started in America in 1915 when 
less than 90,000 pounds was produced. 
The World War caused a tripling of 
production but a couple of years later 
only a small amount of the metal was 
being turned out. An increase in com- 
mercial demands resulted in a steady 
advance in _until the present 
war brought a tremendous expansion. 
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learned so much more than the 

faculty taught, we had a ten-day 
vacation in May, and since I lived so 
far away that I could not easily go 
home, I was left more or less to my 
own devices. During one such vaca- 
tion, in my senior year, I think, I 
well remember getting up one sunny 
morning, leaning out of the window 
of my dormitory room into a “living 
glory bath of air and light,” with the 
disturbing odor of lilacs drifting up 
to me — and feeling an irresistible 
urge to get away into new country. 
After breakfast the cook made up 
three or four sandwiches which I 
put in my pocket, and I started south 
by the nearest road. 

It was a road that had long invited 
me: it went up a beckoning little rise 
of land to cross a bridge over the 
Cedar River and beyond that it 
turned away into a mysterious coun- 
try I did not know. I swung into it 
with a sudden vast sense of freedom 
and joy, the first of innumerable 
such unpremeditated excursions 
which have blessed my life. 

In the earlier days of my trampin 
experience I mths tried taking 
a good friend with me—some man or 
boy I really liked to talk with—but I 
soon found it never worked. He 
would never keep still, nor I either, 
while we looked at the world. Every 
impression was confused and di- 
vided between us, nothing vividl 
seen, heard, smelt, touch debi 
nothing ever clearly felt or thought 
about. When I learned later that I 
often needed a companion on the 

(276 words to end of column) 


[: this queer college where I 
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A Famous and Beloved Author Takes to the 
Open Road in This Excerpt from His Newest Book 


NATIVE AMERICAN 


By Ray Stannard Baker 


road I took with me several men | 
knew, each in a little book that fitted 
easily into my pocket. I could thus 
have them out when I wanted them, 
and if they grew contentious or bore- 
some, I could slap the covers to- 
gether and put them back where 
they could no longer trouble me. 

I remember little about this par- 
ticular trip, save the sense of keen 
enjoyment I had. I did not then 
know I was a writer, and did not take 
a little familiar book in my pocket, 
as in later years, to write in. I was 
out three or four days. I had a vague 
idea of going to Hillsdale to see a 
friend Bs mine who was in college 
there. It was sixty or seventy miles 
off and I never got anywhere near it, 
but as in so many excursions of later 
years, if I rarely reached my objec- 
tive, I had a fine time on the way. I 
recall sitting under a shed, on a 
worn, last-year’s haystack, eating one 
of my sandwiches and looking out 
across the rich fields with the com- 
plete absorption of intense interest— 
the cattle feeding there, the birds 
drifting across the open sky, the yel- 
low mustard and buttercups in the 
wheat. Almost everything I saw de- 
lighted me: almost every one I met 

(498 words to end of column) 


Drawing from jacket design of ‘‘Native American’ (Scribner) 








as I travelled — farmers, truckers, 
agents, schoolboys — interested me 
intensely, I have liked always to 
talk with salty human beings, and 
amuse myself afterward by thinking 
about what they said, or putting 
them into the stories I told myself. 

It may possibly have been on this 
trip or a later one, I cannot now re- 
member, that I went into a farmer’s 
barn one afternoon, climbed up a 
dusty ladder into the mow, and lay 
down to rest for an hour or so before 
I went on to the village where I ex- 
pected to stop. When I awakened it 
was in the pitch darkness of the mid- 
dle of the night. I was chilled to the 
bone and half eaten up by mosqui- 
toes. I lay there for a moment vividly 
awake. Everything about me seemed 
somehow alive: little rustlings, whis- 
perings, in the hay. I could, or 
thought I could, hear something, or 
someone, holding its breath and then 
letting it out cautiously. Even the 
wooden beams of the barn seemed 
to be creaking and snapping as 
though stretching themselves there 
in the secrecy of the darkness. Over- 
head I could hear the rustling of 
wings and certain faint squeakings 
and flutterings. I never have liked 
bats or barn swallows. 


I slid down out of the mow and 
fumbled my way out of the barn 
into the open air. The cows in the 
yard stirred sleepily. I heard a rest- 
less dog barking, somewhere, afar 
off. All about me, close to the earth, 





4. was the cool, moist, dark night. I 


looked up into the vast circle of the 
heavens, crowded with glittering 
stars. Suddenly, with overpowering 
intensity, such a sense of wonder and 
awe and terror swept over me as I 
can neither describe nor forget. A 
sense of heedless, chill immensity: 
boundless power without sympathy; 
and I standing there unknown, help- 
less, surrounded by cold darkness, 
not knowing which way to go or 
what to do. I tried desperately to 
reason that there was no danger, that 
(831 words to end of page) 
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the night would injure me no more than 
the day, but it did not avail in the least 
to modify that crushing sense of won- 
der, and of awe, or the helpless terror 
I felt. I must have stood there almost 
still for an hour or more, until the dawn 
began to break, and the stars to fade, 
and the way to open for me to go. 

Often when I “came to” on these 
wonderful tramps, it was late afternoon 
and it seemed to me I was in a strange 
country, an immense distance from 
home. But when I stop to ask the 
next man I met, “How far is it to East 
Lansing?” or in all the later years, 
“How far to Amherst?” he was likely to 
say, “Oh, "bout a miles,” rarely 
more than ten or twelve. This applies, 
of course, only to one-day tramps. A 
friend of mine, who is a ferocious - 
estrian, thinks nothing of walking thirty 
miles in a day—in one night he walked 
from New York to Princeton, New Jer- 
sey—and I have seen the glint in his 
eye when I spoke of my little excur- 
sions. But it is strange how far a man 
can travel in ten miles! It is not the 
number of steps one takes that matters, 
but the number of things one sees, 
hears, smells, tastes, and the intensity 
of his realization of these things. In re- 
cent years, since I have been growing 
older, I often go halfway to the un- 
knowable before I get to Mount War- 
ner, which I can see from my window. 

I found such joy in this earliest ex- 
cursion that I soon repeated it, and I 
do not think I have missed more than 
two or three Mays, during the lilac- 
blooming, in all the years of my life 
since that time. When I travel in May 
I am certain that of all the months in 
the year May is the best, but when I 
go out in October I am resolved that 
nothing could be finer than October. 
To the true tramper who has the long- 
ing in him, any month is a good one. 

I developed, presently, a kind of 
tramping technique. Since I was often 
out two or three days at a time, some- 
times as long as a week or ten days, I 
found I needed more room than my 
pockets afforded. I always took a few 
sandwiches and other necessaries and 
sometimes a small pail to make tea in, 
and I had to have room for a few books, 
one, certainly, to write in. So I began 
using a light Swiss rucksack I could 
carry on my shoulder. It held not only 
the requirements I have mentioned but 
I could put in a sweater, a light rain- 
coat, and a pair of dry socks. I never 
despised the one-day trips, so often on 
pret time, but I much preferred the 
longer ones. 

In the earlier years I sometimes tried 
tramping with little or no money in my 
pockets. I liked the curious necessary 
adventures of one who must take the 
chances of the road and live by his 
wits. I found by the compulsions I had 
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Ray 
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Baker 


During his life- 
time Ray Stan- 
nard Baker has 
enjoyed two dis- 
tinct writing careers. As Baker, editor 
on the Chicago Record, McClure’s, and 
the American Magazine; as the writer 
of many articles and as an active par- 
ticipant in the Versailles Peace Confer- 
ence; and finally as the author of the 
official biography of his friend, Wood- 
row Wilson (for which Mr. Baker was 
given the Pulitzer Prize in 1940), he has 
been a powerful force in the thought 
and life of America. As “David Gray- 
son,” friendly philosopher and essayist, 
he has won a wide and loyal audience 
for his Adventures in Contentment, The 
Friendly Road, and many other delight- 
ful books. 

In his newest book, Native America, 
from which this chapter is reprinted, we 
have both Baker and Grayson, looking 
back on a boyhood and young man- 
hood spent in northern Wisconsin — on 
the American frontier. In the course of 
his account of how he accompanied his 
father on long trips through the wilder- 
ness and learned the ways of the In- 
dian and the struggling pioneer; of his 
college days in his native state (he was 
born in Lansing, Michigan, in 1870); of 
his early newspaper and magazine ca- 
reer, Mr. Baker tells us as much about 
the forces that helped mold America 
as he does about the forces that helped 
mold the man himself. 


to face that I could turn up strata of 
human nature both pleasant and un- 
pleasant I might never have been able 
to meet in any cther way: I came to 
know the men and women I met on far 
more intimate terms. Afterward I 
pieced together incidents of several 
such trips—the kindliest of them—in a 
little book called The Friendly Road. 
But it is the fate of any such penni- 
less traveller that he is likely to have 
misadventures as well as adventures. 
After all, a tramp is a tramp, and he has 
to live down the reputation of his kind. 
In some cases I could not get near 
enough to a prospective hance to 
use my wits, or a chance to prove what 
a well-intentioned and helpful fellow I 
was, and if I were writing it again, I 
could add a chapter to The Frie 
Road, narratin dismay of a well- 
meaning traveller set Boge by one far- 
mer’s ferocious dog ignomffiously 











driven off into the woods where he 
Rp a cold and hungry night. And 

m there are the eccentricities of the 
weather and the road; I have been 
rained on until I was wet to the skin 
and chilled to the bone. I have been 
many times footsore and weary—once 
I was strangled and nearly drowned 
when I foolishly tried to swim a river 
I did not know with my clothing tied 
to my head—and I have had not a few 
ve. 

I ly gave up the practice of try- 
ing to live b hin ge: found I hai 
greater freedom in looking at, listen- 
ing to, smelling and tasting, the inex- 
haustibly fruitful world, and even in 
meeting the people I wished most to 
meet, if I had a few comfortable dollars 
in my pocket. One of these days I want 
to write a paragraph or so about the 
pooling mystical power inherent in a 

ve-dollar bill tucked away in one’s in- 
ner pocket. Whether a man uses it or 
not, there it lies radiating the electricity 
of confidence, full of little bright sparks 
of self-respect and daring and power, 
even of generosity. I prescribe a five- 
dollar bill! 


In the later years I have found no- 
where, in no other way, such a com- 
plete restorative for the spirit as the 
open country and the generous road. 
Whenever in my life, a certain weari- 
ness, a sadness, has begun to settle 
down upon me, I have known the sure 
remedy, and in spite of every obstacle, 
I have practiced it—-whether in summer 
or winter, abroad or at home — and 
nearly always I have been able to re- 
cover myself promptly, and to restore 
my tranquillity. 

During the long months I spent in 
Europe while the Great War was rag- 
ing, and afterward at the Peace Confer- 
ence at Paris, I think I could not have 
continued to live or keep my sanity, if 
it had not been for such restoratives as 
these. So often, living or trying to live, 
in the midst of that vast tragedy, I felt 
myself utterly drained with weariness, 
my emotions battered and bruised until 
I was all one dull misery. Most of us 
have understanding enough, love 
enough, sympathy enough, to meet the 


small urgencies of the sweet Auburns of 


our ordinary life, but I found that the 
impact of the daily terrors and horrors 
of that time, the universal suffering and 
cruelty I could not combat, the sorrow 
I could not ease, left me bleak and 
empty. One cannot resign from a war; 
he must learn how to live with it—or 
die with it. I made many tramps in 
those times in England, in France and 
in Italy, always in the country, and al- 
ways with such a sense of renewal and 
hope as I can never to describe. 
Sooner or later, if I worked hard for it, 
I always recovered the sense of pro- 
(Concluded on page 24) 
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By Eston Everett Ericson 
Professor of English, University of North Carolina 


about the expression, “Tenderloin 

District.” I discovered that it was 
originally a reference to the 29th police 
district of New York City, which was 
once the most desirable for a greedy 
copper from the standpoint of police 
graft and blackmail. On being trans- 
ferred there, a policeman is said to have 
remarked, “From now on, instead of 
chuck steak, I'll be eating tenderloin.” 
From there I went on to k, as we 
apply it to political graft, for example, 
when we refer to pork-barrel legisla- 
tion. And that led me to thinking of 
how much our vocabulary is indebted 
to the kitchen and the larder. 


Jack Sprat’s Diet 

Let us continue with meats. An ar- 
gument can be meaty, or we can make 
mincemeat (or hash) out of an oppon- 
ent’s argument. When we emerge vic- 
torious, we “bring home the bacon.” 

Mutton-chop whiskers have gone out 
of style, and so have leg-of-mutton 
sleeves. Hot-dog, that is, a wiener sand- 
wich, has become an American excla- 
mation, and we say of our complete 
success, “I knocked it for a string of 
hot-dogs!” We nickname a fat at 
Lard; we lard our English with Frenc 
pe and we say of a bribed 
official, “Somebody greased his palm.” 


Te other day I became curious 


A low-grade actor is a ham actor (from - 


an old minstrel song, The Ham-fat 
Man), and a boxer who fights for small 
purses is a ham-and eggs pug. 

From beef we get a verb “to com- 
plain against,” as in, “He beefed against 
the umpire.” To be dull is to be beef- 
witted. (Sir Andrew Aguecheek re- 
marks in Twelfth Night, “I am a great 
one of beef, and I believe that does 
iarm to my wit.”) A hea is 
called Bias "todas tan x ode- 
colored. Something out of the ordinary 
is described in slang as a hot tamale. 




















Baloney, that is Bologna sausage, is 
used derisively, as when Al Smith re- 
ferred to Roosevelt's Baloney dollars. 
There is a type of frill or ruff known as 
the chitterling. Finally there is the ex- 
pression, “Ill make him eat humble 
pie.” Here humble is for umbles (orig- 
inally numbles)—the heart, kidney, 
liver, and entrails of a deer. 


From Soup to Nuts 


We come next to soups and stews. 
A poor argument is “pretty thin soup.” 
Going to a banquet in formal dress is 
putting on “the soup and fish.” The 
yegg calls his nitro-glycerine, soup. 
Race-track crooks inject soup (some 
kind of drug) into a horse to make him 
slow and d e no longer, as did 
Chaucer's fr. , like a sop dipped 
in wine, but we retain the word in the 
sense of something to pacify, as in the 
expression, “a. sop to Cerberus.” The 
baseball pitcher calls his arm “the old 
soup-bone,” because it can be warmed 
up. One can be “in a stew,” or left “to 
stew in his own juice.” In England 
taking punishment is called, “getting 
one’s gruel,” and ever since “Jacob 
sold pottage,” as the King James Bible 
has it, men have “sold their birthright 
for a mess of pottage.” A base politician 
works not for his city but for the gravy, 
that is, graft. When it is all over with 


a man, our phrase is, “his goose is 


cooked,” but if the job is easy, it is 


“duck soup.” Job’s emaciated turkey 
would hiatty ve done for Thanks- 
giving Day, since it was so poor it had 
to lean against the fence, but we have 
the saying, “poor as Job’s turkey.” 
When ogy El vapid Lio we il 
a crow to pick,” and we vow to make 
a rival “eat crow.” ° 


Call for the Dairy Maid 


Now for milk, butter, cheese, and 
eggs. An imaginary article for which 
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The Kitchen and the Larder 
Have Enriched Our 
Common Speech 





ot agra is sent as a hoax is pigeon 
. A mollycoddle is a milksop. A 
timid character in one of our cartoons 
is named Caspar Milquetoast. A good 
country is a “land of milk and honey.” 
Wishy-washy talk is called “milk and 
water.” To butter is “to flatter.” One 
who lets things slip is butter-fingered. 
A payless job “butters no parsnips.” 
Certain flowers with two shehes of yel- 
low are called butter-and-eggs. A 
bread-and-butter job is necessary for 
every man not a parasite. 


In the diet of the poor, cheese has 
always been a staple item. A peasant 
revolt in Holland in 1491 is known as 
the “Bread and Cheese War.” There is 
a type of streak-colored horse known as 
“bread and cheese.” Foolish children 
believe “that the moon is made of green 
cheese.” Good-for-nothing articles are 
cheesey, and a slang phrase for desist- 
ing is “Cheese it.” Because in the days 
of hoop-skirts, a curtsying woman 
looked like a cheese, such a curtsy 
was so-called. An aviator complains 
that the atmosphere is full of cheese- 
holes. A’cheap newspaper is contemp- 
tuously called “The Cheese Blade.” “The 
whole cheese” is an all-inclusive expres- 
sion, and a self-important person is “the 
big cheese.” A pale person is a whey- 
face. 

An incorrigible urchin is a bad egg; 
an army sergeant must be hard-boiled. 
When something is past restoration and 
very much confused, we say, “You 
can't unscramble the eggs.” Lastly, 
there is the proverb, “Don’t put all your 
eggs in one basket.” 


A Baker's Dozen 


Bread and pastry give us a number 
of words and phrases. Several of these 
have already been noted. To take a 
meal with someone is to break bread. 
A practical person knows “which side 
his bread is buttered on,” or at least 
that “half a loaf is better than none.” 
The head of the family is the bread- 
winner. An experienced Alaskan miner 
is a sourdough. We sandwich some- 
thing extraneous between two points 
of an argument. When we perform a 
task with great exactness we do it “to 
a crumb.” A mealy-mouthed person 
uses soft words; a careless one fritters 
his time away. Floating ice-cakes are 
called pancake ice. We can speak of 
“the yeast of youth,” and wish that a 
literary piece were leavened with wit. 

Pie and cake come in for their share. 
One can have a “finger in the pie,” or, 

(Concluded on page 22 
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experiences make the follow- 

ing contributions an interest- 
ing contrast. The second, however, 
is an experience which only a few 
students could put into words. 

You may have spent a quiet eve- 
ning at home just as the family did 
in Lauretta Wu's story. Lauretta 
has worked up a satirical comment 
on modern life amusingly and con- 
vincingly. 


FD) erence: ways of treating 


A Quiet Evening at Home 


Mrs. Withers, a modern and broad- 
minded woman, was getting ready to 
spring a new and radical idea on her 
husband. “You know, John, I was read- 
ing an article on family life the other 
day. The author said that people in this 
day and age were spending ‘too little 
time at home and giving too little 
thought to their families.” Mrs. Withers’ 

retty face was screwed into a thought- 

] frown. “And I’ve been thinking, _I 
don’t believe we’ve all eaten dinner to- 
gether at home since the children were 
small. What would you say to spending 
a quiet evening at home all together?” 

“Why, that’s a wonderful idea, Mar- 
tha,” Mr. Withers heartily agreed. 

Just then Jack and Mary burst 
through the door almost simultaneously. 

“Hello, Mother.” 

“Hi, Dad.” 

“Hello, children. I was just telling 
your father that I thought it would be 
nice to spend a quiet evening at home.” 

“Gee, Mom, that’s swell.” 

“Oh, a grand idea,” approved Mary 
in a muffled voice, as she scrambled out 
of her coat. “Is dinner ready? I’m 
starved.” 

Mrs. Withers beamed. “I thought 
we'd have a little informal supper in- 
stead, I had Camellia make some sand- 
wiches before she left. And there’s cake 
and cocoa. And we can pop some corn 
and eat apples.” 

“Turn on the radio, Mary, and get 
Jack Benny,” Mr. Withers suggested. 
The music intermingled pleasantly with 
the chatter. The fire threw a warm glow 
over all, and indeed they made a happy 
little family picture as Jack popped corn 
and the rest laughingly proffered advice 
on how to do it. 


They were still munching on popcorn 
and “pps when the honk of a horn 
brought Mary back from this pleasant 
state of phantasy to the pleasanter 
world of reality. 

“Oh! That’s Bob. And I’m not ready 
yet.” 

She jumped up as her mother 
queried, “Bob Blake, dear?” 

“Uh huh, we're going to see Greta 
Garbo. It’s been a wonderful evening, 
Mother. Let’s do it more often.” 

“We will, dear. It has been pleasant, 
hasn't it? Not many of our friends find 
family life so congenial.” 

Here Jack interrupted her after one 
look at the clock, “Bye, Mom. Gotta 
rush.” 

Mrs., Withers turned to her husband 


as they left the room. “I feel that the ~ 


evening has been very successful, John. 
It just goes to show that it never hurts 
to try something new. I’m going up to 
dress, dear. Do hurry. We don’t want 
to be late.” 

Mr. Withers rose, newspaper in 
hand. “Be right with you, dear. I told 
Bill and Molly we'd call for them.” 


Lauretta Wu, 17 
Antigo (Wisconsin) High School 
Claire McCleilan, Teacher 


Unusual perception and under- 
standing are apparent in this essay. 
Eugene has so individual a style that 
he immediately creates the poetic 
mood he wishes the reader to feel. 


And Midas Wept 


To you and to me are sent flashes of 
heaven that we can only bless on their 
coming—never ask or demand or deny. 

I remember one time last summer 
when I was standing on a trail in the 
woods; to one side of me was a small 
path leading to a lake, and on the other 
the main trail disappeared in the trees, 
and I suddenly discovered I was unex- 
rag happy. There was no reason 

or it; there was only the fact, that I 
was happy. 

I wondered why. 

Before me the lake peeked through 
green foliage; it did not dance nor glit- 
ter; it was a small lake, and on the other 
side was greenness: that was all. 

The trail I had covered lay brown. 


sna 
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The trees all around got smaller, ~ 
though the one next to me was no © 
larger than the one a hundred feet ~ 
away. And though everything was nar- ~ 
rowed with distance, no’ 
pointed. The sun —s gh © 
empty. Be gee in the ceiling landed on © 
upturned leaves or flashed on trees, to ~ 
turn them brown and living. And all — 


this was axound me—my eye could not @ 


ignore one and choose the other—so all — 
was seen at once, and I sat munching ~ 
slowly (just as any sensible horse does, — 
not picking each separate morsel of hay ~ 
or oats, but taking each mouthful as it 
comes, uncaring if some drop while eat- 
ing, for it will there in time enough 
and the next mouthful will not be too 
late): that was all. 

But I was happy. 

“It has something to do with your © 
spirit—and its tearful need of clothing, ~ 
for your spirit has eaten of the forbid- — 
den fruit. In a crowd it feels its naked- 
ness, and covers its eyes in shame, It 
needs have space—and there it finds its 
clothes. It plucks a garment from this 
bush and that shining leaf. A lake will 
do, or a sea filled with stars. Then, cov- 
ered and clothed, your spirit is at ease. 
And you, feeling the comfort, say, 
‘How happy I am!’ Do you wonder 
why?” 

Bat I did not feel the loss when 
finally I said: “I reach out and take—or 
give—and soon I am covered. That 
of me that feels the cold of wind strik- 
ing its nakedness in a crowd or when 
feeling comes too close, finds its clothes 
when alone and when only deadness 
and silence is near—for it can give to it 
its extra life or take from it its silence, 
peace. It can take them all in its arms, 
and, shielding them, feel protected. Or 
it can send all parts of itself out into 
every star or leaf or lake foam, and 
there, spread out and spent, have none 
of itself left for torment.” 


F. Eugene Duftee 
Hempstead (New York) High School 
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CHOLASTIC invites all high 

school students to submit 
their personal writing, the best 
of which will be published in the 
Round Table. Contributions ac- 
companied by a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope will be _ re- 
turned, along with individual 
comment and criticism given at 
the discretion of the editor when 
requested. Contributions may be 
in any literary form, prose or 
poetry, adapted to our page 
length. Material submitted for 
this page will be considered for 
the annual Scholastic Awards, 
but for the Poetry Awards a 
total of one hundred lines of 
verse should be submitted. 
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“SCHOLASTIC TEACHERS’ SECTION 


Use of the Interview in Education 


ITH the broader conception of 
WW sidjec matter in curriculum pro- 

grams and the extensive use of 
community resources, the interview has 
come to be an important means for 
obtaining information. Very often this 
may be the only method to get certain 
data, and frequently the interview may 
give the student a personal interest in 
a problem which is gained in no other 
wey. 

It must be recognized at the outset 
that the interview is perhaps the most 
difficult technique for gathering data. 
Many personal factors are involved that 
might prevent the interview from yield- 
ing veloilils results. Unless the inter- 
viewer is able to hear all that the “sub- 
ject” has to say, much will be lost. If 
ithe interviewer loses rapport, he may 
condition the response or lose the 
source of information for himself or his 
fellow students. And the results of the 
interview are variable: they may be 
valuable or of little worth. 


The Purpose of the Interview 


The interview may be employed to 
obtain some specific facts or data. For 
example, a student may be anxious to 
gain the reaction of a number of dif- 
ferent people to a particular problem 
and its solution. If he is well prepared 
on this subject, he will have definite 
questions to ask. Obviously, he should 
not ask questions whose answers are 
readily available in reference books or 
in the subject’s writings. 

A second major use of the inter- 
view is to obtain a vivid, accurate, in- 
clusive account of the subject’s personal 
experience. This a would govern 
many interviews for obtaining local his- 
tory or biographical data. In this case 
the emphasis is not on the order of 
ideas in the mind of the interviewer, 
but on the narrative of the person in- 
terviewed. The interviewer must enter 
into the subject’s world, introducing 
himself only to stimulate the narrative 
or to keep it within the general bounds 
of the problem at hand. 


The Technique of the Interview : 


The student interviewer must learn 
to be friendly and sociable. He must 
learn to be a good listener and to en- 
courage the person to whom he is lis- 
iening by ape attentive, showing in- 
terest in the subject and his story, and 
by encouragin ng nods and sib, th 
He must avoi giving the su ve the 
feeling that he is being “ d” or 
ng inte statements which involve him 

ersonalities. It is a sdbnation that 
re lenges to the utmost the courtesy, 


tact, originality and conversational skill 
of the interviewer. 

The first step is, of course, the initial 
contact. Occasionally it is possible to 
begin the interview informally. If one 
knows the subject, the stage may be 
set by leading into a discussion of some 
phase of the problem, and indicating a 
desire to know more about the phase 
on which the subject can offer assist- 
ance. 

More often the interview must be 
formally arranged. This can be done 
by. students, but often should be ar- 
ranged by the teacher. In ae the 
appointment emphasis must be placed 
on the problem and the contribution 
which the subject can make to it. The 
first interview will continue this em- 
phasis. The interviewer comes to learn, 
not to offer information or advice. The 
subject is usually a busy person with 
problems of his own who has kindly 
consented to aid a student with only an 
elementary knowledge of the field. The 
interviewer who does not recognize this 
may do more harm than good. 

This first step merges naturally into 
the second, the interview proper. Here 
the interviewer is the listener and the 
learner. He should interrupt the narra- 
tive as little as possible. His attitude, 
his facial expressions, his few words 
will encourage the subject to give his 
story in full. With an ideal subject, 
questions may come only at the end 
of the narrative, but often they will 
have to be introduced carefully during 
the talk. The questions may bring the 





COMING NEXT WEEK 
(December 15 Issue) 


For Social Studies 


“The Road to Freedom”— 
scene from a pageant celebrating 
Bill of Rights Day (150th An- 
niversary ). 

Today’s Trends (picture strip) : 
Dr. Trudeau and the Conquest of 
Tuberculosis. 

The Philippines: U. S. Outpost 
in the South Pacific. 


For English Classes 

“No Room in the Hotel,” a 
Christmas play by Dorothy Clarke 
Wilson. 

Christmas stories by Sally Ben- 
son (from Junior Miss) and Jake 
Falstaff. 

Christmas Poetry. 
The Round Table: 
Ted Malone Broadcast. 
Photography article by 
Steichen, distinguished 

expert. 


Poems for 


Edward 


camera 











narrative closer to the problem and ask 
for details. At some time the inter- 
viewer should ask questions which will 
help to verify statements made by 
other sources. Such questions must be 
introduced tactfully. 

The third step in the interview is at 
least as important as the other two. 
The interview must be carefully closed. 
It will be most valuable to preserve this 
source of information for future use. 
If the interviewer has not attained his 
objective, it is all the more none 
that good will may permit another in- 
terviewer to call, or to permit the 
same one to return, after further study 
and research. It is always desirable to 
conclude the interview with an invita- 
tion from the subject to return. If 
properly handled, this can be expected. 


Recording the Interview 


The value of the interview will de- 
pend on the accuracy of its record. It 
is difficult to take notes during an in- 
formal interview. In a more formal in- 
terview, notes should be kept to the 
irreducible minimum, and should in- 
clude only dates, names, places, partic- 
ular words or phrases er must be 
remembered as given. 

The first rule of recording det: is to 
put it down as soon as possible. This 
is especially true of interviews where 
there is little or no record at the time. 
The interview should be written up 
just as it occurred, leaving organiza- 
tion and editing until a later time or on 
a later record. It should be written in 
the first person, and should attempt to 
reproduce the language and ideas of 
the subject. 

Each record should have a face- 
sheet which will contain the name of 
the study, the name of the investigator, 
the name of the informant and a brief 
statement concerning him, topics or 
phases of the study covered, date of 
the interview, and the conditions under 
which it was held. Notes should be 
made of defensive statements, inconsis- 
tencies of opinion and attitudes, mis- 
takes in memory, the reliability of the 
informant, biased statements due to 
prejudice, and romancing. 

In interpreting the results of inter- 
views, the student and teacher must 
be aware of the rules of authority and 
evidence. Interpretations must be made 
only on the data in relation to other 
known data. Conclusions must be con- 
sidered tentative and subject to later 
correction or verification. 

Carefully used, the interview may be 
a valuable source of information, an 
introduction to the realities of society, 
and a step in careful research and cogi- 


tation. 
JULIAN C. ALDRICH 
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2-T Scholastic 


Classroom Activities 
FOR ALL CLASSES 


Map of the Far East (P. 3) 


Use this map in relation to the story 
in March of Events and the activities 
suggested in Scholastic Teacher Section 
of October 13 and November 10, 1941. 
The references given there may be used 
for further study of the Far Eastern 
crisis. 

Questions for Discussion: 

1. What was the area of Japan and 
her Empire before 1931? 

2. How has Japan’s encroachment on 
China violated the Nine Power Pact? 

8. What evidence is there that Japan 
plans to move north and south? 

4. Show the ABCD powers in the 
Far. East. 

5. Show that the Philippines are in a 
Japanese “pincer.” 

6. Show that the Japanese in Indo- 
China are in an ABCD “pincer.” 


March of Events (Pp. 4-6) 


The week’s news highlights many of . 


America’s interests in world security. 
Their importance should not be under- 
emphasized. 


Topics for Discussion: 

1. How do the elements of American 
policy in the Far East compare with the 
Monroe Doctrine? How do they differ 
from the Japanese “New Order’? 

2. How is the occupation of Surinam 
(Netherlands Guiana) an extension of 
the Monroe Doctrine? 

3. What has been the progress of 
American “appeasement” in France and 
Spain? 

4. What is the importance of the 
Libyan campaign on the control of 
North Africa? What is the relation of 
Dakar to the problem? 

5. Are the signers of the Anti-Com- 
intern Pact supporters of Hitler’s “New 
Order”? 

6. What is the machinery for settle- 
ment of labor disputes in the railroad 
industry? (See article on pages 9, 10.) 


Today’s Trends: The U. S. and 
Germany (P. 7) 


The United States has had a number 
of “run-ins” with German naval ferces 
during its history. Have members of the 
class do research on these incidents in 
our history and report on them to the 
class. These may ™ given in the first 
person, as the story of one of the 
participants pictured here. 


Canned Books (P. 8) 


The application of technical knowl- 
edge to the desire to preserve learning 
has produced the microphotograph de- 
scribed here. Have a committee of the 





class find out if there are any collections 
of microfilms in your state and which 
libraries and historical societies keep 
them. 

An interesting discussion might center 
around the questions: “If you could 
have microfilms of writings of the past, 
which would you wish. to preserve?” 
and “What writings of the present day 
should be kept on microfilm for poster- 
ity?” 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 


They’ve Been Workin’ on 
the Railroad (Pp. 9, 10) 


Economics, Modern Problems, Ameri- 
can History. 

The journals of opinion (Nation's 
Business, Nation, New Republic, etc.) 
should be canvassed to get a measure 
of opinion on the railroad crisis as well 
as defense strikes. Have the class find 
conflicts of assumptions and different 
conclusions from grouping of the same 
facts. 

Questions of Fact and. Interpretation: 

1. How did a fraternal organization 
of railroad men become a union? 

2. Why did the public support the 
Brotherhoods in their early demands? 

3. Why did the government take 
over the railroads during the World 
War I? 

4. In what ways has the Railway 
Labor Act of 1926 (and 1934) pro- 
moted peace in the railroad industry? 

5. What is the issue in the present 
strike threat? 

6. Is it likely that the machinery of 
the railroad industry might be copied 
in defense industry? 

Questions for Further Investigation: 

1. What is the role of transportation 
in war and defense? 

2. Has government regulation suc- 
ceeded in protecting labor and the 
public? 

3. Should the government take over 
the ownership of the railroads? 

Additional references: See Scholastic 
Unit Finder, p. 4-T. Also, Bower Aly, 
Government Ownership of Railroads; 
E. C. Buehler, Government Ownership 
of Railroads; and Summers and Sum- 
mers, The Railroads (Reference Shelf, 
13:8); and bibliographies in each. 


John Marshall and the 
Constitution (P. 11) 


American History 

This is an opportunity to have 
students see one way of modifying the 
Constitution. Have them read the sec- 
tion of the Constitution dealing with the 
Supreme Court and the judicial bod 
of the government. Compare this wit 
the principles stated and defended by 
John Marshall. Read in a longer Amer- 








ican history about the cases and the 
arguments of Marshall. How does this 
show that “he was truly one of the 
makers of our Constitution”? 

Let the class discuss the wisdom of 
having jurists interpret basic docu- 
ments. Should this power to modify the 
Constitution be vested in Congress, the 
people or the President? Should the 
Constitution be interpreted literally? 
How does this discussion relate to the 
problems of “narrow” and “broad” 
interpretation debated by Hamilton and . 
Jefferson? 


Fifty Years of Free Enterprise 
(Pp. 12-13) 


American History, Economics, Modern 
Problems 

In these charts the student may find 
many factors which illustrate the dra- 
matic growth of American industry. 
They will-give the student an oppor- 
tunity to draw information from graphs 
and to see “how graphs talk.” First, 
have the student read the general state- 
ment on page 12. What are the three 
factors which have been responsible for 
the growth of our national wealth? 
Have committees report on the first 
two, and have the class tell the story 
in words which is given here in graphs. 

To do this last, have the class discuss 
each graph, telling what it means and 
how changes have taken place in the 
last fifty years. Then have each student 
write a statement on “The Record of 
Free Private Enterprise.” Have several 
of these read to the class. Note the 
differences in the papers due to group- 
ing of facts, relating of facts, and show- 
ing causes and effects. Let the class 
comment on the originality and style 
of the best papers. 


Pan-Americana (Pp. 14-15) 


Chile is the center of interest of our 
story of the week. Americans can under- 
stand Aguirre, although it is not so easy 
to appreciate fully his program based 
on “To govern is to educate.” Use the 
map on page 3 of Scholastic for 
September 29, 1941. Much history and 
geography are shown there. 

From the additional readings sug- 
gested below make clear to the students 
the progressive industrial achievements 
and the feudalistic system of agricul- 
ture. The paradox may help to interpret 
the coming election. 


Questions of Fact and Interpretation: 

1. Why is the death of Aguirre a 
shock to many people of Chile? 

2. Why has Chile a middle class and 
a group of liberal parties? 

3. What parties made up the “Popu- 
lar Front”? 

4. What have been the achievements 
of the > gs Front? Should they be 
continued 








5. Find some reasons why it will be 
difficult for the Popular Front to keep 
control of the government. 


Topics for Further Study: 
1. The industry of Chile. 


2. The land problem in Chile. 
8. The Tacna-Arica question. 


Suggested references: Anne M. Peck, 
Roundabout South America; Katherine 
Carr, South American Primer; G. M. 
McBride, Chile: Land and Society; Luis 
Galdames, A History of Chile; Earle P. 
Hanson, Chile: Land of Progress; and 
Fortune, May, 1938. 


Mining Metal in the Ocean 
(P. 16) 


Let the class discuss the contribution 
of scientific research to industrial prog- 
ress. Have a science student diagram 
the electrolytic process. In what other 
industries is the electrolytic process 
used? 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


What’s Cooking (P. 19) 
For All English Classes 


To rouse interest in this study of our 
language, tell the class what it’s about. 
State that it is an account of the words 
and phrases which have come into our 
speech straight out of the kitchen. Then 
ask members of the class to volunteer a 
few such words and phrases which 
come to their minds at once. If the re- 
sponse is vigorous, let it continue for 
ten or fifteen minutes. Then assign the 
essay for silent reading, either in class 
or outside. To make sure that students 
are giving the words and phrases some 
thought, ask them to keep two lists: (1) 
a list of those terms, found here, which 
they use regularly in their own speech, 
and (2) a list of at least five new ones, 
with their meanings, which students 
consider the most interesting and color- 
tul. 

Follow-up procedure: Ask four or 
five students to read their lists aloud in 
class. Move from this. procedure to a 
discussion of other sources of words and 
phrases: sea-terms in our language, 
sports lingo, etc. Further follow-up: 
Ask students to bring to class original 
lists of words and phrases drawn from 
another area — farming and transporta- 
tion are good fields for this. 


Native America (P. 17) 
For Modern Literature Classes 

If this lengthy and beautiful essay 
is to be enjoyed most fully, it must be 
read in a det and careful fashion. We 
suggest, therefore, that two class 
periods be devoted to it, and that each 
period be broken up into two parts — 
one part for discussion and the other for 
an oral reading of the text. 


To set the thesis, and to rouse student 
interest in the material, read the follow- 
ing passage, which occurs near the end 
of the text: “During the long months 
I spent in Europe while the Great War 
was raging .. . (continue) . . . I made 
many tramps in those times in England, 
in France, and in Italy, always in the 
country, and always with such a sense 
of renewal and hope as I can never de- 
scribe. Sooner or later, if I worked hard 
for it, I always recovered the sense of 
proportion I was losing. . . .” 

Then launch discussion along the 
following lines: Why does a lonely walk 
in beautiful country restore one’s sense 
of proportion? What experiences have 
members of the class had in this? Has 
anyone present ever left his house after 
a family quarrel, slamming the door be- 
hind him, to “think things out” in the 
wind and sun? Has the walk, the with- 
drawal from the turmoil inside the 
house been helpful? Would the same 
solution be possible in instances of na- 
tional turmoil? What members of the 
class have taken long tramps which 
they remember? Welcome all accounts, 
and then begin the reading of the 
essay. 

Since the essay is lengthy, assign it 
to four readers. If there is time, read 
the first half of the essay before the 
close of the first period. On the follow- 
ing day, begin with discussion of the 
style: How does the author help you 
to share his experiences? Are his words 
exact? Does he give you color, sound, 
fragrances? Are his sentences rhyth- 
mical? What parts of the first half of the 
essay were most pleasing? Why? Ask 
students to mark those paragraphs 
which seem most beautifully written. 

Follow-up procedure: Short “themes” 
on the following subjects: What month, 
time of day, place, and weather I would 
like to walk in under one of the follow- 
ing circumstances: (1) Regretting the 
absence of a friend; (2) thinking out a 
family problem; (3) falling in love; (4) 
receiving notice of being drafted into 
the army. 


To Improve Reading Skills 

On page 3-T of our issue of Novem- 
ber 3-8 you will find directions for using 
the numbered columns in order to rate 
and improve reading = in your 
class. However, speed alone is not a 
virtue. Comprehension must grow with 
it. Test comprehension with the follow- 
ing questions, Any student who cannot 
answer 70% of them should be advised 
to slow down. All questions are True 
or False. 1. The author's home was 


- close to his college. (F) (2) He did not 


visit his relatives during his spring holi- 
day. (T) 3. He always took at least 
ten sandwiches. (F) 4. The Cedar 
River was close to his college. (T) 
5. He did not like to travel with com- 
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anions. (T) 6. He considered it a 

ther to take books with him. (F) 
7. He found that most of the people 
he met on the road were bores. (F) 
8. He was more frightened by night 
than by day. (T) 9. He usually found 
he had traveled much further than he 
oe (F) 10. He was fond of lilacs. 
(T). 


Chats About New Books (P. 22) 
To Motivate Reading 

If possible, borrow from the school or 
local library copies of the recent books 
reviewed here, and of any other new 
books which you believe your students 
should know. Give the work of borrow- 
ing to a committee of five. Appoint an- 
other committee of five to arrange a 
book display for the classroom library 
table, consisting of the books, colorful 
jackets and reviews from local and 
metropolitan papers, pictures of authors, 
book advertisements, etc. 

While the class in general is engaged 
in reading the text silently, invite stu- 
dents to come up in groups of five to 
examine the display and to browse a 
little. Offer the books to prospective 
borrowers, and give extra credit to any 
student who reads one of them and 
later gives an oral report to his class- 
mates. 


Short Story (P. 25) 
For All English Classes 

This story should be read chiefly for 
the pleasure to be found in it. Its air- 
iness and warm-heartedness should not 
be marred by too close and subtle a 
study. So we would suggest that you 
ask students to read it silently, either in 
class or as an outside assignment. To be 
sure they’ve savored it carefully, ask 
them to write a brief paper on the sub- 
ject: Why this story could (or could 
not) be transformed into a one-act play 
for Thanksgiving. 

Begin discussion with the above 
subject. Then lead it to the particular 
charms of the story—the delightful 
Pennsylvania Dutch atmosphere and 
vocabulary, the continual activity, the 
sense of hustle and bustle, the brief but 
clear characterizations. 

Follow-up procedure: Read the best 
four or five papers aloud in class. Offer 
extra credit to any group of students 
who actually make an effort to trans- 
form the story into a play. 


Round Table (P. 20) 


For Composition and 
Creative Writing Classes 

Use this week’s Round Table as a 
basis for discussion of two widely dif- 
ferent and equally. useful means of 
approaching material. The first selection 
is an incident dealt with from the out- 
side—an event which the author sees 
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as he would see a scene through a 
closed window. The second is told from 
the inside — it is the author seeing him- 
self from the core of his own emotions. 

In the course of the discussion, point 
out that the first means of approach is 
much the easier of the two. It calls for 
nothing but careful observation and 
accurate wording. The second is much 
mere difficult to use successfully. To 
deal with the inward self, to set down a 
record of thoughts and emotions, de- 
mands not only clear observation and 
careful word choice; it also demands a 
dee understanding of oneself, and an 
ability to be at once an observer and 
a participator in one’s own emotions. 

After this discussion, read the two 
selections aloud in class. Ask students 
to write a brief paper stating which of 
the two they liked best, and why. As a 
follow-up assignment, send the class 
searching for an example of each of 
these techniques to be found in their 
current reading. Read the best papers, 
and the best choices at a later class 
meeting. 


Poetry Album (P. 21) 


For Modern Literature Classes 


Before using this week’s Album in 
class, appoint a committee of three 
students to find and borrow from the 
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library the Untermeyer anthology men- 
tioned and any other books available in 
which work by Yeats appears. Place 
these on the classroom eny table, 
ready for prospective borrowers. And, 
before turning to the Album, read some 
sections aloud, asking the students to 
listen particularly to the satisfying 
rhymes and rhythms. 

Then read, or ask a student to read 
the Album aloud. Stop frequently for 
discussion, and invite the entire class 
to chime in for a choral reading of the 
selections quoted. Fill up the remainder 
of the period with more readings from 
Yeats. 

Follow-up procedures: Offer extra 
credit to any student who will read and 
report orally on a collection of Yeats’s 
poetry, one of his plays, a collection of 
Irish fairy tales, or the works of other 
Irish writers contemporary with Yeats. 


Announcements for 
Teachers 


League of Nations Association 
Contest 


Scholarships and a trip to South America 
are among the prizes for the sixteenth an- 
nual student contest of the League of 
Nations Association. The examination will 
be held in the public schools of the country 
on Friday, March 27 1942, on the problem 
of “Organizing the World for Peace.” Full 
details may be had from the Educational 
Committee of the League of Nations Asso- 
ciation, 8 West 40th Street, New York City. 


Junior High School Conference 


The Eighteenth Annual Junior High 
School Conference, to be held at New York 
University on March 18 and 14, 1942, will 
have as its theme: “For a Better America: 
Education for a mor immediate and demo- 
cratic participation in the solution of our 
problems.” Discussion groups will form an 
important part of the program. School 
groups who would participate in the co- 
operative discussion of junior high school 
problems should write to the Conference, 
care of the School of Education, NYU, for 
inclusion in the program. 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 


The results of the Ann Arbor workshop is 
summarized in A Report of the Workshop 
on Latin-American Studies, published by 
the Progressive Education Association. A 
number of units and activities is suggested. 


The bibliographies are good. 


Key to Social Studies Quiz (p. 16) 

A. The Interpretation of Graphs. 1. No. 
2. No. 3. Yes. 4. Yes. 5. No. 

B. Interpretation of Maps. 1. Thailand 
(Siam). 2.c<Guam. 3. Singapore. 4. Austra- 
lia. 5. Chungking. 6. Burma Road. 7. Vladi- 
vostok. 

C. What Are the Facts? 1. c. 2. b. 3. a. 
4. c. 5. c. 6. a. 7. b. 


% SCHOLASTIC UNIT FINDER 


T O better meet the needs of many users 
of Scholastic, we begin this week the 
publication of selected bibliographies on 
subjects dealt with in present and former 
issues of the magazine. Each week we will 
present a “Unit Finder” based on a broad 
topic frequently treated in major articles 
or othes Haatiian For the most part these 
will be problems of special interest to users 
of the Social Studies or Combined Editions. 
English material will be included, however, 
when appropriate. The bibliographies will 
cover not only material published in the 
current semester, but over a period of sev- 
eral years back. Both teachers and students 
will find these useful for clipping and 


. pasting in notebooks or filing in folders. 


You should save at least one copy of each 
issue of Scholastic for your classroom file. 
In the course of time you will have a gold 
mine of valuable reference material. 


1. LABOR 
Labor Problems in General 


Special Number on Labor, Mar. 5, 1938. 

Supreme Court Rules Out “Sit-Down” 
Strikes, Mar. 18, 1939, p. 11-S. 

Labor Unions and the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Act (Commager), Feb. 12, 1940, p. 7. 

Should Congress Amend the Wagner Act? 
Apr. 8, 1940, p. 11. 

International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union (Democracy at Work series), Apr. 
14, 1941, p. 6. 

Wages and Hours Law Unchanged, May 
13, 1940, p. 5. 

Labor and Defense (Commager), Jan. 6, 
1941, p. 7. 

Shorter Hours in the United States (Com- 
mager), May 13, 1940, p. 7. 

Toledo’s Recipe for Labor Peace (Democ- 
racy at Work Series), Sept. 29, 1941, 

. 14. 

tinilies Labor Impairs Defense, Nov. 38, 
1941, p. 9. 

Labor and the Federal Government (To- 
day’s Trends, picture strip), Dec. 1, 
1941, p. 7. 

C. I. O. Faces a Decision, Dec. 1, 1941, 
p- 9. 

Railroad Labor 

Railroading Is a Man-Size Job (Hughes), 
Jan. 22, 1938, p. 11. 

Railroad Danger Signals Are Up,’ Oct. 8, 
1938, p. 30. 

Shall Uncle Sam Own and Operate the 
Railroads? (debate by Hunter), Sept. 25, 
1939, p. 15-S. 

Railroads in War Time (Parkes), May 19, 
1941, p. 14. 

Railroads and National Defense (Today's 
Trends, picture strip), Oct. 27, 1%41, 

7 


p. 7. 
They've Been Workin’ on ‘he Railroad, 
Dec. 8, 1941, p. 9. 


A NEW €IVICS 

Civics in American Life, by Edmonson 
and Dondineau (Macmillan, 1941, $1.72), 
is a well written and well illustrated volume 
for the civics or modern problems course. 


Key to “Words to the Wise” 
l—c; 2—i; 83—m; 4—f; 5—k; 6—b; 7—q; 
8—r; 9—e; 10-1; 1l—a; 12—p; 18-0; 14—d; 
15-g. . 

















N a wild and remote t on the 

coast of Ireland there lived some 

seventy years ago a little boy. He 
lived with his grandparents and, though 
they tried to kind to him, he was 
always afraid. He was afraid of his si- 
lent, powerful old grandfather, a man 
who vid not go to law when he was 
wronged but went out with a horse 
whip. Sometimes in his childish think- 
ing the boy confused the old man with 
God. Then, too, there were “the other 
people,” the little men who have al- 
ways made so much mischief in Ireland. 
The servants told many stories about 
them. One night someone dreamed of 
a sea-bird and everyone kriew that this 
would bring death. Sure enough, one 
of the uncles died soon afterwards, but 
not the uncle who knew black magic 
and who had a servant with the gift 
of second sight. 

When the boy was ten years old, he 
left Sligo and went to live with his 
father and mother in London, where 
his father was an artist. The boy was 
so homesick that he used to wish that 
he had a piece of the sod of Sligo so 
that he might kiss it. When his father 
read him Thoreau’s Walden, he thought 
that he too would like to live in a hut 
in the woods and be a philosopher. He 
selected as the ideal t an island 
called Innisfree in a lake near Sligo. 
After the boy was grown, walking down 
the London street one day and feeling 
very lonely and homesick, he heard the 
sound of water in a fountain and re- 
membered the lake and Innisfree. And 
so he wrote the lonely, haunting poem 
which so many people have loved: 


“I will rise and go now, and go to 
Innisfree, 
And a small cabin build there, ot 
clay and wattles made; 
Nine bean rows will I have there, a 
hive for the honey bee, 
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_ And live alone in the bee-loud 
glade.” ° 


If you do not know the rest of this 
m, you will find it in almost any 
anthology of modern : 

It is not strange that William Butler 
Yeats, with his heritage of fairy lore and 
Irish folk stories and of his father’s cul- 
ture and sophistication, should have 
become one of the most contradictory 
and interesting of men. Although he 
lived until 1939, he already seems 
something like one of the great shadowy 

ts of long ago. This is partly because 
i was a great national poet in an age 
when national poets do not flourish. It 
is more because the supernatural 
shadows of his childhood always hung 
over him so that the poetry he wrote 
and everything he did is touched with 
magic. When people began to imitate 
his style after he became famous, he 
wrote of how he had first made himself 
an embroidered coat. 


“But the fools caught it, 
Wore it in the world’s eyes 
As though they'd wrought it. 
Song, let them take it, 

For there’s more enterprise 
In walking naked.” * 


Thereafter he wrote in a much less 
ornamented style, but his poetry still 
had a charm which ple felt even 
when they did not understand some of 
it. 

He was a man with no ear for music, 
or so he said, who trained himself to 
write lines which abandoned ordinary 
meter and followed a natural and most 
musical speech rhythm. He did not 
write iilly. somatloieg spending days 
over a stanza, but he had a determina- 
tion for perfection which led him‘ to 
revise continually lines written years 


- before. 


The old belief in fairy magic became 
in time a belief that literary power 
comes from acquaintance with the tra- 
ditions of the race. He saw in the folk 
lore of Ireland a fountain from which 
Irish writers. should draw in order to 
become a more important part of Eng- 
lish literature. He ‘lined in writing 
in English, but in an Irish modification 
of English, not, as some advocated, in 
the old Gaelic. Because more le 
see plays than read poetry, he Sane 
writing plays about Irish history and 


life. Lady Gregory and John M. Synge 
joined him in writing these plays and 
in founding the Irish National Theater. 

As Yeats grew older and as he be- 
came disillusioned by the World War 
and the political troubles in Ireland, he 
allowed himself to become more of a 
recluse. After 1917 he lived in a lonely 
farmhouse and tower on the coast of 
Ireland, already a somewhat legendary 
figure. In his poem, “Among School 
Children,” he pictures himself as a 
“sixty-year-old oe ~— man” 
among the staring school girls. They 
might have stared with more surprise 
if they had known that they were re- 
minding him of a love affair that had 
affected much of his early life and that 
he was wondering 


“— if she stood so at that age — 

For even daughters of the swan can 
share 

Something of every paddler’s herit- 
age — 

And had that color upon cheek or 
hair, 

And. thereupon my heart is driven 
wild: 

She stands before me as a living 
child.” * 


The later poetry of Yeats is often 
hard to understand because it is filled 
with symbols. They are not such sym- 
bols as we all know and-use (the cross 
as a symbol for Christianity, for exam- 
ple) but symbols invented by Yeats 

imself. A rose means eternal beauty. 
A circle or wheel is our total experi- 
ence. A spiral stair (remember. that he 
lived in a tower!) is the soul’s progress 
from birth to death. The moon is ab- 
stract truth. 
- Although it was this later poetry 
which helped people to realize his great 
genius and perhaps won him the Nobel 
Prize in 1923, most of us still enjoy his 
earlier work more, such poems as those 
in the first part of the section on Yeats 
in Untermeyer’s Modern British Poetry. 
Perhaps you will find in your library at 
delice of Yeats’s many volumes of 
poetry, plays, and essays, and find out 
more about a man so varied and original 
in his life and writing that on this page 
you have caught only a glimpse of thin 

*The poems “The Lake of Innisfree,” ‘The 
Coat,” and “Among School Children,” from which 
linee are quoted above, are all found in Collected 


Poems, by Wiiliam Butler Yeats. Reprinted by per- 
mission of The Macmillan Company. 
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What’s Cooking? 
(Concluded from page 19) 


as a politician, eat at “the pie-counter.” 
Perfect order is a order, but a 
bed on which the sheets are turned in 
such a way as to prevent entry is an 
apple-pie (or pie-bed), from its 
resemblance to the covers of an apple 
turnover. A flat-faced person is a pie- 
face. Il-kept promises are paleaiel 
as pie-crust promises. When things go 
wrong, one’s “cake has turned to 
dough.” One is urged to sacrifice by 
the proverb, “You can’t"eat your cake 
and have it, too.” The good things of 
life, after Sir Toby Belch, are referred 
to as “cakes and ale.” An idle fop is a 
cake-eater, and a dance of the 90's 
was called the cake-walk. One ex- 
presses surprise with the expression, 
“That takes the cake!” 


Vegetable Dinner 

Vegetables are responsible for many 
an idiom and figure of speech. A minor 
thing is small potatoes. A prize-fighter 
may have a cauliflower ear. Money is 
kale. What is just right in America is 
spinach. A red-haired person is a car- 
rot-top. Things may be as like as two 
peas in a pod. When something springs 
up suddenly, we call it a mushroom 
growth. A man learned in some spe- 
cialty “knows his onions.” The stock- 
holders of a firm may cut a melon, that 
is, divide a profit. One may be “as cool 
as a cucumber,” or sour-natured, in 
which case he is a pickle-puss. The 
time of youthful inexperience is called 
by Shakespeare salad days. 

There are expressions from spices, 
too. Wit is the spice of literature, il- 
lustrations put spice into an argument, 
a debate may be spicey. A gingerly 
dancer performs with caution or dainti- 
ness. A speckled suit is described as 
pepper-and-salt mixture. Shakespeare 

aks of salt concern, that is, “bitter, 
s .” and Ben Jonson has the line, 
“He never drinks below the salt.” This 
refers to the practice of putting in the 
middle of the long banquet table a 
large salt-cellar, important le sit; 
ting above it and inferiors below. A 
skeptic takes things “with a grain of 
salt.” We have the proverb, “What is 
sauce for the goose is sauce for the 
gander.” 

In the way of fruits, an inferior per- 
son is called a prune. Idle talk is apple- 
sauce. Political henchmen work for po- 
litical plums. A scab on the knee is a 
strawberry, and a certain color (of 
horses) is known as strawberry roan. 
Disgruntled spectators give the umpire 
the raspberry. If a gil is a h, her 
complexion is probably peachy. Money 
is referred to as the berries. If a plan 
fails, we say, the scheme didn’t jell. 


Someone may be as “busy as a cran- 
merchant.” 


Fish and shellfish few expres- 
sions. One’s face sg as red as a& 
boiled lobster. A man may be as silent 
as a clam or an oyster. To divert de- 
tection one may “draw a red 
across the trail.” Things above the 
taste of the masses are “caviar to the 
general.” 

Home on the Range 

The cooking process itself gt apm 
rise to many colloquialisms. We rake an 
enemy over the coals. We refuse to pull 
someone else’s chestnuts out of the fire. 
We call the football field a gridiron 
because of its cross boundaries. We 
have stove-pipe hats. We can put the 
damper on certain activities. We can 
cook up a narrative or boil. it down. 
We can boil with impatience or sit in 
a broiling sun. When we go from bad to 
worse, we “jemp out of the frying-pan 
into the fire.” “A watched pot never 
boils.” Disgusted with an action, we 
say, “This is a _— kettle of fish.” 
To keep the pot boiling is to make a 
living. Books written merely for paying 
bills or earning one’s keep are pot- 
boilers. When someone guilty reproves 
another, we say, “That’s a case of the 
kettle calling the pot black.” We roast 
an opponent or the umpire, and we say 
the wife rules the roost, although this 
was originally roast. The older French 
hoche-pot (hocher, “to shake”) became 
by analogy, first hotch-potch and then 
rcp It meant originally a stew 
of different ingredients; now it is used 
figuratively for a mess or medley. When 
we are uncertain as to what is on the 
home menu, we ask our guest to take 
pot-luck. 

Reprinted from Words, by permission of the 
editor and the author. 





Gold and Silver Medals 

Emest Hemingway was awarded the 
coveted Limited Editions Club gold medal 
for his novel For Whom the Bell Tolls at 
an elaborate breakfast held at the Waldorf 
in New York recently. The medal is 
awarded every three years for the book 
considered most likely to become a classic. 
The judges (Sinclair Lewis, Clifton Fadi- 
man, Sterling North) were all there. 
Charles Scribner, Mr Hemingway's pub- 
— — yy eigen other inter- 
est le were there. But Mr. Heming- 
wa’ ser. He preferred to stay in Sun 
V , shooting wild game, with his wife 
Martha Gellhorn. 


Another novel singled out for distinction 
is Elizabeth Wheaton’s story of Texas 
Negroes, Mr. George's Jint, which has been 
awarded the Thomas Jefferson Southern 
Award of $2,500 cash and a gold medal. 
Runner-up is Some Lose Their Way, by 
Eloise Li of Alabama (silver medal). 
The Thomas Jefferson Southern Award has 
just been established. Both these books are , 


published by Dutton. 
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Describe it! Find the best adjective 
to ibe each phrase. Expect to find 
hrases left over. in Teachers’ 
Edition. (1-10 are from “I Take to the 
Road”; 11-15 are from “Chats About 


New Books ”) 
1. irresistible a. Silas Marner 


b. Gargantua the 


ec. H Lamarr! 


. contentious . Graduation day 
. A Scotty dog’s ex- 


. An elephants 
; Winston ¢ Churchill 
. Final exams 
The crime that 
wasn't 
. Alonely, country 
road 


. Your Red Cross 
button 

The heart of a 
villain 


. unpremeditated 
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. The way you feel 
about the “home 
team” 

. Mother’s letters to 





quick I was ‘fast,’ if I spent 
was ‘fast,’ and that not to eat was ‘to fast, 
I was discouragec But when I came across 
the sentences, : Pied allay sai onl 
dollar prize,’ and ‘A blackberry is r when 
it is green,’ I gave up English. —Quote 
Mr. Poe n 

Edgar Allen Poe, Jr. of Baltimore, Mary- 
land, came to New York recently at the in- 


a New York newspaper, “ 
tna right there.” ie 


When Pearl Buck won the 1988 Nobel 
Prize, she said: “It’s ridiculous — and I sup- 
pose a great many others will feel the same 
way.” —This Week 
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OUR SINGING COUNTRY. Col- 
9 lected and Compiled by John 

A. Lomax and. Alan Lomax. 
(Macmillan.) 


man if you have any idea 





how many American songs there 

are. I don’t mean songs that were 
born in Tin Pan Alley, but songs that 
really, so to s , grew out of soil 
of America. The authorities on this sub- 
ject are a father and son, John Lomax 
and Alan Lomax, both of whom have 
been engaged for the last pe a in 
recording our folk songs and ballads for 
the archives of the Library of Congress 
in Washington. In the course of their 
work, they've produced several anthol- 
ogies, the latest of which is Our Singing 
Country. 

“The function of this book,” the ap- 
thors write in the preface, “is to let 
American folk singers have their say 
with the readers. Most of these singers 
are poor people, farmers, laborers, con- 
victs, old-age pensioners, relief workers, 
housewives, wandering guitar pickers. 
These are the people who still sing the 
work songs, the cowboy songs, the sea 
songs, the lumberjack songs, the bad- 
man ballads, and other songs that have 
no occupation or special group to keep 
them alive. These are the people who 
are making new songs today. These are 
the people who go courting with their 
guitars, who make the music for their 
own dances, who make their own songs 
for their own religion. These are the 
story-tellers, because they are the people 
who are watching when things happen.” 

John Lomax, the elder of the editors, 
says that he first became interested in 
American folk music, when he was a 
small child. His parents took him on a 
horse and ox wagon to the Texas fron- 
tier, where he listened to the cowboys 
singing to the cattle at night. His son, 
Alan Lomax, didn’t share his enthusiasm 
until he was nearly twenty. Then one 
time he happened to be accompanying 
his father on a folk-song hunt when he 
heard a Negro woman sing an old slave 
song. He was so moved by this ballad 
that ever since he has spent most ef his 
time traveling around the country, seek-. 
ing music in out of the way places. 


THAT DAY ALONE. By Pierre 
Van Paassen. (Dial Press.) 


I’m sure most of you are familiar with 
the name of Pierre Van Paassen, the 
Dutch author and newspaper corre- 
spondent, whose autobiography, Days 
of Our Years, was a best seller and a 
Book-of-the-Month Club selection about 
two years ago. Now Mr. Van Paassen 
has written a new book, which he calls 
That Day Alone. 

I don’t know just how to classify That 
Day Alone. It’s a collection of twenty- 
six articles—three long ones. and 





From the Book-of-the-Month Club 
By Edwin Seaver and Robin McKown 








Iustration from Young Man of Ca- 
yacas by T. R. Ybarra (Washburn) 


twenty-three short ones. Some of these 
are in the form of political commentary; 
some are childhood reminiscences. My 
favorite is one called “As Time One 
Day,” which tells of the author’s child- 
hood in the little Holland town of 
Gorcum. 

Gorcum was probably a very dull 
little town, but there was a charm in its 
very dullness as Mr. Van Paassen de- 
scribes it. And in this town lived a rare 
array of characters, of types that would 
prove an infinite source of material to a 
Balzac. Mr. Van Paassen’s dearest friend 
there was Willem Bos, a brilliant and 
eccentric bookseller, who later killed 
himself by setting fire to his books and 
closing himself in with them. Like other 
towns, Gorcum had its proportion of 
those who were a little ‘mentally de- 
ranged. These “innocents,” as they were 
called, were the object of solicitous care 
on the part of the townspeople. It was 
almost a superstition with them that 
these unfortunates must be protected. . 

Later, at the time of the Nazi inva- 


- sion, one of the “innocents” was to bring 


tragedy. When the town was first occu- 
ied, the German army was on its best’ 
havior. This lasted until a young half- 
wit revenged the murder of his brother. 
Instantly, the pleasant mask of the Ger- 
man army was thrown off. They selected 
as hostages for this crime three citizens 
—a plumber, a preacher, and a school- 
master. These men were quickly sen- 
tenced to execution, and the sentence 
was carried out within three hours. Thus 
was the new order established in 
Gorcum. 
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YOUNG MAN OF CARACAS. 
By T. R. Ybarra. (Ives Wash- 
burn.) 


Did you ever come across a book that 
made you want to run out and tell your 
friends: “Here’s something you must 
not miss”? That's the way I felt after 
reading T. R. Ybarra’s Young Man of 
Caracas. This book is a “natural,” like 
Clarence Day’s Life with Father. As a 
matter of fact, Young Man of Caracas 
is already being referred to as a South 
American Life with Father. But Mr. 
Ybarra, the author, just sits back and 
chuckles when you say this, because he 
never read Life with Father, and never 
saw the play on the stage. 

Young Man of Caracas is the story of 
the author’s own childhood and boyhood 
in the capital city of Venezuela, and in 
Boston, where he was born. You see, 
Mr. Ybarra very early in his life pro- 
moted good neighborly relations be- 
tween North and South America by 
choosing a Venezuelan father and a New 
England mother. His father was a hand- 
some young artillery commander in the 
Venezuelan army, and his mother was a 
Bostonian, the daughter of the United 
States Minister to that country, and a 
descendant of Miles Standish. The 
Ybarra household, whether in North or 
South America, in Boston or Caracas, 
was always a lively one. However dif- 
ferent his parents may have been in race 
and temperament, there was one char- 
acteristic they had in common —a re- 
markable sense of humor. 


ton :adiman. (Simon & Schus- 
ter.) 


GREAT SHORT NOVELS. By Edward 
Weeks. (Doubleday, Doran.) 


THE DEMOCRATIC SPIRIT. By Bernard 
Smith. (Knopf.) 


Three big anthologies have been pub- 
lished recently that comprise a little 
library of good reading in themselves. 
If you're partial to anthologies, the wa 
I am, youll want to have them around. 
I like a book that I can dip into here 
and there, when I have a mind to; a 
book that contains a variety of reading 
matter to fit every mood and every hour 
of the day. 

Take Clifton Fadiman’s Reading I’ve 
Liked, for instance. Mr. Fadiman, book 
critic of The New Yorker, and master of 
ceremonies of “Information Please,” has 


(Concluded on page 24) 


* READING I'VE LIKED. By Clif- 
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Native American 
(Continued from page 18) 


portion I was losing, always a renewal 
of the blessed perception of the ease, 
the serenity, the patience, of nature and 
natural processes. Time, time, my little 
man! Even the shortest of these excur- 
sions was precious to me. 

I think there is no other country in 
the world, save perhaps my own New 
England, so matchless for the tramper 
as the British Islands. I never was in 
heaven, but I have tramped in Devon 
in April! I have walked up the hill at 
Harrow, and sat by Byron's grave and 
tramped by way of Pinner northward. 
I have gone out of Dorking with a 
heavy soul and tramped up Ranmore 
Common, and lain hidden for hours 
among the bracken, and gone back to 
smoky London a new man, ready again 
to take up the battle. - 

I remember days at Chartres and the 
cathedral with Henry Adams’ wonder- 
ful book open in my hand, as far re- 
moved from present misery as the 
bright sun from this little earth. I have 
walked the flinty roads out of Chartres 
and I know something—ever so little! 
—of the dour and flinty people of the 
neighborhood. Henry Adams knew 
architecture, he knew literature, he had 
studied the philosophies, but I looked 
in vain in his book to discover that he 
knew anything of the men and women, 
the common men and women, in those 
flinty fields, out of whom sprang not 
only the cathedral of Chartres but the 
democracy of France. They did not 
educate Henry Adams. 


I could go on for a book or so tell- 
ing of my tramps, one long ago from 
Jena to Weimar and back, and the won- 
derful rich day I spent in Goethe’s lit- 
tle park, and several to meet friendly 
bee —_ in the English country, and 
no end of them here in America, but 
this is not a book of travels, but a chap- 
ter to set forth one of the deepest in- 
terests of my life. 

Since I am on this subject and trying 
really to explain what I am and what 
I think about, I may as well go farther 
and set down a few illustrative passages 
from my notebooks, all of them written 
during May pilgrimages. 

“Sunday May 21. Under my beech 
tree in the lower -woods, back to the 
earth, loafing with contented spirit— 

“I cannot see that the minute is not 
just as important and interesting as the 
immense. As I lean here with my back 
to the beech, all about me are young 
fern shoots, some pure green, some of a 
russet color, uncurling at the tips the 
rolled mm of their verdure. One 
might crush half a dozen under a single 
footstep and never know it. And yet 
what beauty, what utter grace of per- 





fection—young beech leaves almost red 
in color hanging on soft stems around 
— leaves of spotted violet and 
fine sword blades of and within 
the space of a foot my hand a 
dozen kinds of leaves and a flower or 
two of plants I do not know. Let them 
have their great world. Give me a day 
like this of sunny warmth and light airs 
and the small perfect things of life.” 

“May 19. Pin-cherries along the old 
fences all in bloom, and swamp blue- 
berries, wild strawberries, violets, and 
in the deep woods the shy hobble-bush 
and the swamp-pink: also bellwort, ad- 
der’s tongue, anemones. ‘Oblivion here 
thy wisdom is.’ 

“A crow. He sits in the top of a shag- 
bark hickory-tree, the last of all the 
trees to come to life in the spring. He 
sees me afar off across the pleasant 
fields. He raises his voice and tells all 
the other crows I am come newly into 
their domain. I am welcomed by a full 
chorus. ‘ 

“I spent half an hour this morning 
watching honey-bees (perhaps some of 
my own) visit apple-blossoms: to see 
how many thrusts of the tongue a bee 
gives to each blossom, sometimes one, 
often three or four: to tell how near a 


bee must come to a blossom before de- 
ciding whether to test it at all.-Is it 
wholly the sense of smell? Or partly 
sight? How many blossoms must a bee 
visit to secure a load? I counted in one 
case: twenty blossoms: and then lost 
the bee. 

“I have been lying under a pine-tree 
on the shoulder of Mt. Warner: flat on 
my back with my hat over my eyes. 

e is dark moss, thick and 
soft, and pine-needles, where I lie. A 

idge has recently bedded here and 
left a feather to pay for her lodging, as 
I will leave a thought. Away off to the 
south, as I turn my head, I can see the 
rugged hazy outlines of Norwottuck. A 
film of faint green, old rose and pink 
clouds, rises above the tops of the trees 
in the little marsh near at hand. A light 
breeze is stirring the tree-tops and all 
the valley is full of sunshine. I can hear 
a crow calling, a squirrel chickering, 
and somewhere, far off and dim, the 
drumming of a cock pheasant. What 
blessedness this — between hard labor 
and hard labor. What a thing to live!” 


From Native American, The Book of 
My Youth, by Ray Stannard Baker. Re- 
printed by permission of Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, Publishers. 








New Books 


(Concluded from page 23) 


been a professional reader of books for 
almost twenty years. Now he has col- 
lected, in one volume, his favorite pas- 
sages in modern literature; writings that 
range from the philosopher George San- 
tayana, to the humorist S. J. Perelman, 
stories by Thomas Mann and Ring Lard- 
ner, Ernest Hemingway and Sarah Orne 
Jewett; an excerpt from a speech by 
Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, an ar- 
ticle by the noted English writer, E. M. 
Forster. Here indeed is a feast of good 
writing, for which Mr. Fadiman has 
written an informal foreword which he 


calls “My Life Is an Open Book” and © 


personal commentaries in his best New 
Yorker manner. Reading Ive Liked 
makes an ideal bedside book. 


So, too, does the anthology Great 
Short Novels, compiled by Edward 
Weeks, editor of the Atlantic Monthly. 
This is indeed a generous book, a thou- 
sand pages of first-rate reading, compris- 
ing a dozen complete short novels, and 
all of them memorable. Here you will 
find DuBose Heyward’s Porgy and 
Galsworthy’s The Apple Tree, Melville’s 
marvelous Billy Budd, and Henry James’ 
The Aspern Papers, Sterne’s Sentimental 
Journey and Virginia Woolf's Jacob’s 
Room. This book is an intellectual treat. 

Then there is The Democratic Spirit 
edited by Bernard Smith. Mr. Smith has 
collected a wide variety of American 
writings bearing on the central theme 





of democracy, from the Mayflower 
“compact” down, to such contemporaries 
as Stephen Vincent Benet and Dorothy 
Parker. Here we see the changing pan- 
orama of the democratic: spirit moving 
across more than three centuries of our 
history. The Democratic Spirit comes 
recommended to us by such eminent 
authorities as Professor Charles A. 
Beard, Carl Sandburg and Dorothy 
Canfield. 

“If I had the money for it,” Dorothy 
Canfield says, “I'd be proud to put this 
—, anthology on the shelves of 
every library in the United States. The 
American writings in it ring out like 
trumpets.” 


Your Order, Please © 


Henry James, the great American 
novelist, never could rest with the 
phrases that came to his tongue. He 
simply couldn’t leave the English lan- 

ge alone; he would extract a word 
om his verbal storehouse, drop it, sub- 
stitute another, then a third, and so on 
until nm constructed a veritable 
pyramid of synonyms. This terrible 
word malady broke out once at a res- 
taurant as he gave the waiter his order. 

“Bring me — fetch me — carry me — 
supply me — in other words (I hope oo 
are following me) serve me— when 
it is cooked — scorched — grilled — 

large — 
to 





browned—I should say—a 
considerable — meaty (as op 
fatty) — chop.” 


—Christian Science Monitor 























SHORT STORY 


RS. EICHELBERGER was 
A a woman after Benjamin 
Franklin’s own heart — she 
saved daylight both summer and 
winter. When, standing at the tele- 
phone on beg ti Day, con- 
sternation on her face, despair in her 
voice, she saw Henry Ide’s long car 
enter the lane, it was her twelve 
o'clock and everyone else’s eleven. 
She laughed excitedly—what a day 
for Henry Ide to come! 

She wore a dark blue dress and 
neckerchief and a transparent white 
cap, small and beautifully made. An 
all-enveloping green gingham apron 
protected a less voluminous but still 
large white apron. Her eyes were 
blue, her smoothly parted hair was 
dark brown. 

She was a Mennonite, but not an 
Amish Mennonite, and the rule of 
her meeting did not forbid her roll- 
ing her hair a little over each ear. 
The dark curve of her hair, the 
bright rose of her cheek, the smooth 
cream of her neck, gave her a beauty 
not counteracted by the green apron. 

She was looking neither at the 
telephone nor at the clock, nor at the 
stove, nor at Pop, sitting at a far 
window, the Lancaster almanac in 
his hands, nor at the long table set 
for dinner and extending pretty well 
from wall to wall, nor at the kitchen 
table between'the dining table and 
the stove, laden with vegetables pre- 
pared for cooking. She looked 
through the telephone and the wall 
to New Holland ten miles away. The 
fields between her and New Hol- 
land, a short time ago covered 
abundantly with wheat and corn and 
tobacco, bore now a crop of white 
which filled the hollows and lay deep 
on the level. A wind was rising; the 
smooth surface began to show light 
arabesques. 

The table might well have held 
her attention, or that of anyone else. 
On the stiffly starched cloth were 
laid places for twelve — Pop; John 
and Melinda and their two older 
children; Levi and Sally and their 
older child; David and Ethel; finally, 
the queer but interesting and attrac- 
tive outlanders, Mr. and Mrs. Hug- 
ger. By “outlanders” Mrs. Eichel- 
berger meant persons not born in 
Lancaster County, 

There was an apparent omission — 
there was no place for Mrs. Eichel- 
berger. The omission was deliberate 
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Mrs. Eichelberger was expecting a dozen people 
- to dinner that day — and then the blizzard, and 
Mr. Ide, came along and changed everything 
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ISN'T 
CHRISTMAS 


By Elsie Singmaster 


— Mrs. Eichelberger would eat after 
the others finished, not because she 
was afraid of the number thirteen, 
but because no one could wait on so 
many guests and sit at the same 
time. Melinda and Sally and Ethel 
would jump up when their aid was 
required; there was no doubt that 
obliging little Mrs. Hugger would 
jump up also when she was needed, 


' or before. But Mrs. Eichelberger 


would stand throughout. 
“For one thing, I can’t eat and 


-jump so round,” she said. “It shakes 


me too much up. For another, I 
know how to do. I-had once such a 
shussle to help; she forgot the salt 
in the second peas and cut her pie 
in wedges that wouldn’t cover a 
saucer. The folks, they thought their 
Mom was getting old — or mean.” 

The places at the table were not 
the pa 8 accommodation for Mrs. 
Eichelberger’s family; in the bed- 
room opening from the kitchen stood 
two cradles. 


Note: In Social Studies Edition, pages 17-24 (English Section) are omitted. 


* 





“Sally!” she screamed. “Believe it or 
not the Pest is here. He comes in his 
limousine. It pushes the snow like a 
plow. He missed the gate by a hair!” 


Now, at her twelve o'clock, Mrs. 
Eichelberger shifted her weight from 
one foot to the other and leaned her 
elbow on the telephone shelf. Her 
feet were, though she would have 
refused to confess it, a little tired. 
She had risen at four by her time to 
prepare for dinner at twelve by her 
children’s time. It put an extra hour 
into the morning. 

She had begun to telephone at her 
eight, which was Levi's and Sally’s 
seven. They lived far away, almost 
as far as York County, which was 
separated from Lancaster by the 
Susquehanna River. Even at that 
early hour she had had a little 
trouble reaching Levi and Sally. 

“Hello!” she shouted. “Central!” 

Central did not answer. 

“Hello!” she called again. 

Still Central did not answer. She 
jiggled the hook. “Hello! Hello!” 

“Number?”. asked Central briskly. 

“I gave it.” Mrs. Eichelberger gave 
it again. When she was excited she 
could not remember how to shape 
her lips and protrude her tongue 
slightly between her teeth to say th. 
“Sree, nine, one, eight.” 

“Your number?” 

Mrs. Eichelberger was always as- 
tonished because Central could not 
remember her number. As she waited 
she contemplated the table, which 
even at her eight o'clock and the 
world’s seven was ready for her 
guests. 

“Sally!” she called at last, joyfully. 
“My, I tried long to get you! Haven't 
you started yet, Sally?” 

“Levi says,” said Sally, and that 
was all that Sally said. In vain Mrs. 
Eichelberger called. “Perhaps Levi 
told her to get quick in the auto,” 
she thought, knowing that that was 
an inadequate explanation for Sally’s 
failure to preceed. “Central!” she 
called. “Central!” shaking the hook 
as a dog his bone. 

-At her eleven o'clock she tried 
again, frantically, first Levi and 
Sally, then David and Ethel, then 
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John and Melinda. By this time Pop had 
come into the kitchen and sat down by 
the window to study the almanac. He 
had exchanged his boots for shoes and 
had shed the old overcoat in which he 


had tried without success to keep the . 


path to the barn clear. The small area 
of cheek which showed above his thick 
beard was burned red by the wind and 
the stinging snow. 


“You can give just so well now as 
later up, Mom,” he said in the metallic 
tone of the deaf. “It says here the last 
week in November will contain a pe- 
riod of storm, possibly severe cold and 
high wind.” 

“You could a said that before,” 
snapped Mrs. Ejichelberger, unreason- 
ably. 

Pop said nothing. 

“Of course you can’t change Thanks- 
giving because it might give bad 
weather,” acknowledged Mrs. Eichel- 
berger, now sure of her th’s. “That’s 
something else again.” There was cer- 
tainly a faint tinkle of the telephone 
bell — she turned like a shot. “Hello! 
Hello! Sure it’s Mom.” She pressed her 
a9 bosom against the shelf. “Ach, 

ow it spites me! Hello! Hello! All right! 
Yes, I hear. Ach, no! Hello!” 

She turned to face Pop. “John’s can’t 
come, near as they are,” she announced. 
“The lane’s drifted tight shut. John’s 
thought David’s could perhaps get to 
them. They can’t even do that. John 
says Thanksgiving isn’t Christmas, but 
I am sure put out.” 

Half an hour later, as Henry Ide’s 
car turned into the lane, Levi's Sally 
called faintly. 

“It's no go, Mom. We started and 
we had to turn back.” ; 

“The others can’t come, either,” 
wailed Mrs. Eichelberger. “What will 
I do with this eatings?” 

“The Huggers can come — ain’t so?” 
called Sally. 

“Yes, they can. They —” Mrs. Eichel- 
berger interrupted herself. “Sally!” she 
screamed. “Believe it or not, the Pest 
is in the lane! He comes in his limou- 
sine. It pushes the snow like a plough. 
He missed the gate by a hair!” 


As though Sally’s laughter strength- 
ened the current, her voice came clear- 
ly. “He’s God’s gift to you to-day, Mom. 
And you like him, no matter what you 
say — you know you do. Thanksgiving 
isn’t Christmas, Mom — we'll be there 
Christmas. It can’t throw two such 
snows. Let him have the picture and 
buy yourself such an electric washer. 
You washed long.enough by hand. You 
do that, Mom!” 

“An electric washer! His mon 
would buy no washer, not one ten 

art of a washer. I——” Mrs. Eichel- 
rger realized that she was evar, 
over a dead wire. Pop had not h 


the roaring of the car, bucking the 
snow on low gear. “Look once the 
window out, Pop!” shouted Mrs. Eichel- 
berger. “See what the Lord sent us.” 

Ide, pent teed up the lane, was 
a tall, broad-shoulde: man with a 
close-trimmed gray beard and gray_ 
eyes. His suit was gray and he wore 
a very dark red tie. He smoked a pipe 
which gave his mouth a smiling twist. 
He had spent the early part of his life 
making machines for the manufacture 
of ‘ice and he was spending the latter 

art putting into circulation the money 
he had made. He liked people and he 
liked to collect mediaeval paintings and 
also Americana of all sorts. 

Haverstock, the chauffeur, was tall 
and broad-shouldereg and dressed in a 
black uniform. He looked not unlike his 
master and would. have looked more 
like him if Ide had not worn a beard. 
Ide’s sister said that that was why Ide 
wore a beard — it was simpler than to 
do without Haverstock. 





About Elsie Singmaster 


WHEN Elsie Singmaster writes of the 
Pennsylvania Dutch, she writes of 
the people she has known and lived 
among most of her life. She was born 
in Schuylkill Haven, Pennsylvania (1879); 
grew up in that state; and lives today 
at Gettysburg. From her home there near 
Seminary Ridge she has written many 
novels and stories, taking her part of 
the state, its history and its people, as 
her own province. 

Miss Singmaster, who is Mrs. Harold 
Lewars in private life, says that it was 
when she was writing stories for an Eng- 
lish course at Cornell that she realized 
what “valuable ore in an almost un- 
touched field” lay in her early knowl- 
edge of the Pennsylvania Germans. 
“Later,” she adds, “| became acquaint- 
ed with the so-called ‘sects’'— the Men- 
nonites, Dunkers, Seventh-Dayers, and 
Amish, whose fine farms, great barns, 
and religious garb give Lancaster 
County its unique character.” 


os 








SHORT STORY 

Wisely Ide sat by Haverstock; on 
the remote rear seat he would certain! 
have suffered physical injury. The lim- 
ousine quivered, it wagged its tail, it 
dashed ahead as if to mow down the 
fence, it toward the corncrib. It 
backed, then leaped  sidewise; it 
crouched and sprang. The wheels slid; 
they spun around, making no progress 
but sending up fountains of snow. 

The gyrations were accompanied by 
snorts, and these made Ide smile round 
his pipe. “The dear thimg heard us 
long since,” he thought. bet she’s 
shouting to nia 

His li iled, but his eyes were 
hungry. He lifted his arm and pressed 
it against his side. There was no great 
bulk there, only a thin billfold. “I 
wonder — will she — at last?” 

Mrs. Ejichelberger made a frantic 
dash at the table and began to take off 
knives and forks and glasses. Then she 
laughed and set them down in disorder, 

the kitchen door.: The flush 
on her cheek brightened and deepened; 
her neck seemed whiter by contrast, her 
eyes shone. 

“Du liever Friedel!” she cried. The 
words mean, “Thou dear peace!” They 
signified, used thus by Mrs. Eichel- 
berger, “Of all things!” “Did you ever!” 
“In the name of common sense!” She 
held out her hand. “But you are wel- 
come! And Haverstock!” 

Haverstock 5 oe into the rear of 
the car, where he began to gather par- 
cels into his arms. 

“Are you home to company?” in- 
quired Ide. 

“Am I home to company?” Mrs. Ei- 
chelberger kept hold of Ide’s hand and 
arm till she had him well within the 
kitchen. “Look once there if I'm home 
to company!” 

Ide was taken aback. “This is no day 
for mel” 

“No day!” mocked Mrs. Eichelberger. 
“How else would we eat the turkey — 
I and Pop and the thin Huggers?” Mrs. 
Eichelberger burst out with accounts 
of John and little John and Melinda and 
Levi and Sally and little Levi and little 
Sally and David and Essle — there were 
no th’s now. “I phoned till my sroat 
gave almost out and not a soul can 
come — not a soul.” 

“I'd have known better than to come 
Christmas, but I didn’t ‘think of a 
Thanksgivin ss 

“We “oe rs so much of Sanks- 
giving,” said Mrs. Eichelberger. “But we 
make always a little somesing.” . 

Ide shook hands with Pop. He liked 
Pop and Pop liked him. It might be 
said that Ide liked everybody in Lan- 
caster County. When his sister teased 
him about his beard he threatened to 
let it grow like an Old Order Amish- 
man’s — unchecked, flamboyant. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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HEY, LOOK 
ABLIMP! 
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(GIVE ME MY CANADA Dry, 





SHORTIE! 





HEY, PIN-POINT, 
GIVE SUPER DUPER 
HIS CANADA Dry! | 















































W TO FEEL LIKE 
A MILLION 
FOR A LITTLE! 


Here’s my secret method 
for feeling so good my 
muscles pop out! 


1} Whenever I’m tired and thirsty I uncap a gin- 
ui gery, bubbling, super-delicious bottle of 


Canada Dry Ginger Ale. 


Zip, zing, pep, and pick-up are this drink’s 
middle name. Try it! 


FREE! Genuine man-eating tiger shark’s 
tooth, Just send one Canada Dry bottle cap 


to Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., by 
P.-O. Box 843, Grand Central £7 
Annex, New York, N.Y. - E> 





CANADA D 
GINGER ALE 
(73 (WVIEORATING/ 
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| BOY dates GIRL 


Title Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 





9, ‘Sscite Greetings 


INNY was knee-deep in cata- 
G logues, newspapers, and notes 

when Tommy came home 
trom school. 

“What’s cooking?” he asked. -“Is 
this the wastepaper branch of the 
OPM?” 

“No cracks, please. This is hard 
work. I’m trying to decide what to 
give people for Christmas.” Ginny 
chewed her pencil for a moment. 
“Oh, dear, Dimps is such a problem. 
I've wracked my brain —” 

“Why don’t you go downtown and 
shop around?” Tommy suggested. 

“Yeah, that’s just what I did 
yesterday and all I got was a bruise!” 
Ginny pointed to a black-and-blue- 
spot on her leg. “That's no way to do 
Christmas shopping — just looking. 
You have to make out a list of peo- 
ple first, then decide what to give 
them. Only it is a problem.” 

Tommy whistled a few bars of 
Elmer’s Tune as he stretched out 
on the sofa. 

“Well, Christmas shopping never 
worries me.” 

“Tl say it doesn’t.” Ginny's tone 
was slightly sarcastic. “A coupla 
boxes of candy and you're through. 
I wouldn’t blame Diane, though, if 
she threw one of ’em back at you 
some time.” 

“That's just the trouble.” Tommy 
reached for an apple on the table. 
“She threw it at some other guy! At 
least, that birthday box was all gone 
the next night when I had a date 
with her. So — this year my gift will 
be more lasting. Boy, it’s swell, too! 
The Hot Piano record album —” 

“Doesn’t sound very romantic to 
me,” Ginny demurred. 

“Well, what's romantic about a 
powder puff — or a compact or 
whatever it is you're always tellin 
me to give her?” Tommy munch 
the apple. “She uses too much make- 
up, anyhow. I don’t want to en- 
courage her.” 

Ginny shrugged and turned back 
to her list. 

“Why don’t you do like Alysmae?” 
Tommy propped himself on one 
elbow. “I heard her say today that 
she’s just sending cards and giving 


all her gift money to the British War 
Relief fund.” 

“What do you think I've been 
doing all fall? I’ve knitted two whole 
sweaters and three pairs of socks for 


them. And I have two books full of . 


Defense Stamps which is more than 
you have!” The explosion was over 
and Ginny calmed down. “But I just 
wouldn't think it was Christmas un- 
less | gave something to my dearest 
friends— and the family. How 
would you feel if 1 didn’t give you 
anything?” 

“Swell, if it would relieve me of 
having to wear any more of your 
choice selection of neckties,” Tommy 
cracked. “Not that I don’t appreciate 
the thought but—well, Id rather 
choose my own ties. As a matter of 


“What's this — the wastepaper branch 
of the OPM?” Tommy cracked at Ginny. 


fact, I think families ought to stop 
giving each other knick-knacks —” 
“That reminds me,” Ginny inter- 
rupted. “Know what I think would 
be swell? To make Mom and Dad 
a gift of the living-room! Then they 
wouldn’t always have to go upstairs 
when we have a gang here. No, wait, 
Tommy, and Ill explain. We could 
fix up that room in the basement 
next to the furnace room and. use 
it for a Game Room. It’s just for 
storage and I’m sure Mom would 


by Cay Plead 


let us have it. We could paint some 
of that old porch furniture and dec- 
orate it with those colored trans- 
fers you get at the dime store. You 
could build some bookshelves and 
ping-pong table, and we could put 
the vic down there and your port- 
able Tadio —” * 

“Sounds like my party for your 
dates,” Tommy put in. 

“Dont be silly. You're always 
bringing a gang around here your- 
self. And you could have Stag Club 
meetings there.” 

“If we put the piano down there, 
the Central Swingcopators might 


practice there.” Tommy was warm-° 


ing up to the idea. 

“Oh, and Tommy, look at this pic- 
ture of a home Soda Bar I just saw in 
the paper. Isn't it a whiz?” 

“Fizz is the word for sodas, my 
pet.” Tommy eyed the picture. “Say, 
not bad! You keep a supply of ginger 
ale, colas, grape juice, etc., under- 
neath, eh?” 

“Yes, and since I’ve learned how to 
make ice cream out of evaporated 
milk, we could keep a tray: in the 
refrigerator and bring it downstairs 
when we had company. Come on, 
Tommy, we could make a Soda Bar 
like that. It’s just shelves—” 

Tommy rose from the couch with 
Pe iy alacrity. “Come on, let's 
look at that room in the basement!” 


- Best Wishes To — 


Ginny and Tommy have some- 
thing there. Something that will be 
fun for the whole family. And 
Christmas gifts are fun, if you make 
up in headwork what you lack in 
the pocketbook. Better budget first; 
divide your Christmas list into fam- 
ily, friends, and those to whom you 
wish to send greeting cards; then 
divide your money into three parts 
accordingly. Try to choose a gift 
that “hits the spot,” no matter how 
little it costs. 

Edie Mayhew is a girl who uses 
her head. She hasn’t much to spend 
on Christmas gifts this year, so she’s 
making Christmas cards out of heavy 
cardboard, printing the greeting in 
red ink, cutting the cards into 

(Concluded on page 30) 
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So cliallenged the Red Cross 
poster I was placing on the 
bulletin board. No sooner was it up, 
than eight or ten high school gir 
crowded round me, firing one question 
after another: 

“Is there a chance for me?” 

“What do you have to do to become 
a nurse?” 

“Are four years of Latin required?” 

“Do you need to be a college gradu- 
ate?” 

“Wait a minute,” I replied. “Are you 
the original Quiz Kids or future Flor- 
ence Nightingales?” 

And then it began. From one: “Qh, 
to be an air hostess!” Chimed in an- 
other: “No! I want to be an army 
nurse,” . .. With the full chorus coming 
in: “Gee, what wouldn’t I give to be an 
R.N.” 

“Will you be able to present a high 
school diploma?” I had to shout, to 
make myself heard. “Of-course,” sang 
the chorus. 

“Can you show scholastic records 
with an average of 80% or above, in- 
cluding math?” “We're trying hard,” 
came the answer. 

“Can you give evidence of a keen 
desire to serve sick and helpless people 
irrespective of race, color, creed, or re- 
ligion?” “Try us and see,” shouted one 
and all. 

“Do you get along well with your 
classmates?” “We never want to be 
alone,” they hummed. 

“Do folks like you?” “Don’t make us 
blush . . . our modesty forbids an 
answer.” 

Pleaded the chorus: “Tell us about 
the exciting life nurses lead.” 

“It’s exciting in many ways,” I re- 
plied. “But you have to work hard and 
demonstrate dependability. And before 
you can practice as a registered nurse, 
you must graduate from a state ac- 
credited school of nursing and success- 
fully pass state board examinations.” 

“Gosh! Examinations pursue us even 
after high school? Ugh! 

“They're not as bad as they sound,” 
I answered. “In the three years at nurs- 
ing school, students first are shown how 


U= Sam Needs Nurses!” 


Uncle Sam Needs Nurses! 


By Clare M. Casey, R.N. 


Teacher of Hygiene and Home Nursing, 
Forest Hills (N.. Y.) High School 


to care for the sick, then they practice 
on each other, and then they are as- 
signed to hospital wards where “7 
have lots of experience nursing all kinds 
of patients.” 

“What do they really do for pa- 
tients?” someone asked. 

“Oh,” I answered, “students bathe 
them; rub their backs; feed .uhem when 
necessary; give ial trzatments which 
may be ordered; make note of symp- 
toms or reactions; do everything a 
can, in fact, te nelp the patients get well 
fast.” 

“Is it all work?” someone asked, a 
disillusioned note in her voice! 

“Oh my, no,” I answered. “Student 
nurses get in lots of fun. There are 
fudge parties . . . games in the recre- 
ation hall or gym . . . holiday dances 
when they invite their boy friends 
(some of them may be internes!) .. . 
bridge parties . . . sports . . . to say 
nothing of the gay companionship of 
girls from every part of the country. 
Life-long friendships are often made in 
nursing ‘school! 

“Today the government is urging 
young people to be nurses. It hopes 

y will make nursing their careers be- 
cause that’s a very practical way in 
which to help in the defense program. 
You see, the nursing care students give 
to patients makes it possible for hospi- 
tals, in this emergency, to release some 
of their graduates to the Army and 
Navy and to other defense services.” 

“But what sort of jobs do they get?” 
asked one. 

“Oh, any nurse, with her R.N. license 
in her purse, faces golden opportunities 
today!” I replied. “The U. S. Army is 
calling her to care for our boys when 
they get.sick in training camps. It gives 
her the relative rank of second lieuten- 
ant. Imagine dancing with a handsome 
officer after the day’s work in the camp 


— is done! 

e U. S. Navy is paging her too. 
Of course only. a few nurses are as- 
signed to the S. S. Solace or S. S. Re- 


lief, the two hospital ships of the fleet. 
But several hundred are stationed in 


Nursing is one of the most rewarding of 
jobs. You may have days of drudgery 
or anxiety, but there will be excite- 
‘ment, too, and challenging adventures. 


the naval hospitals which are located 
in fifteen or more states, in Alaska, the 
Canal Zone, Cuba, Guam, Hawaii, the 
Philippines and Samoa. They really see 
the world!” 

“Whoops! What a life. And do they 
get paid for traveling around like that?” 
a starry-eyed youngster asked. 

“Yes, indeed. Base pay is $70 per 
month, with full maintenance, dental, 
medical and hospital care as needed, 
and if disabled while in line of duty, 
retirement with pay for life!” I recited. 

“What else do nurses do?” came an- 
other question. j 

“Well, there are the public health 
nurses. Rich and poor one sae her on 
her rounds. In her capable hands rests 
the comfort of sick folks at home. She 
may advance far in public health nurs- 
ing—as teacher, supervisor, or director 
of a public health nursing agency. Sala- 
ries begin at $125 a month and go as 
high as $300 or $400°a month for the 
more responsible positions of directors. 

“The public health nurse commands 
respect and affection in the community. 
She encourages the young mother who 
is expecting a baby, and visits her regu- 
larly to make sure she is taking proper 
care of herself. She instructs parents 
about diet, and health habits Pr the 
children, and arranges for special treat- 
ments or examinations.” 

“What about the nurses in hospitals? 
That’s where I’d like to work!” a small 
voice from the ba~x of the group asked. 


“A hospita} 1s a world all its own,” 
I answered. “Nurses are largely respon- 
sible fr; the quality of its service. They 

iv. the actual care to patients. They 
~old many different kinds of positions 
in the wards, the operating rooms, the 
clinics, and the administrative offices. 
They help doctors carry on important 
research through which scientific medi- 


(Concluded on page 39) 
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' FOLLOWING the FILMS 





SCHOLASTIC Recommends: 





“YY Tops, don’t miss. 
while. “ So-so. No check: Proceed at your own risk. 


“Y Worth 








SWAMP WATER (20th Century- 
Fox. Produced by Irving Pichel. 
Directed by Jean Renoir.) 


DURING the Thirties, the French film 
industry was turning out excellent 
movies. Their sincerity, simplicity and 
beauty were largely due to the genius 
of French directors. Now, with France 
under the heel of Germany, some of 
these directors have come to America. 
Among them is Jean Renoir, whose first 
American picture is Swamp Water. 

Swamp Water was filmed in Oke- 
fenokee Swamp, seven hundred square 
miles of darkness, cypresses, and water 
infested with snakes and alligators. 

The story is rich in suspense and 
mystery. It deals with the life of the 
simple Georgia folk who live on the 
edge of the swamp, and with the life of 
a man suspected of murder who has 
been alone in the swamp for ten years. 
Ben (Dana Andrews) is the young fel- 
low who penetrates the swamp in 
search of a lost dog, and finds the 
recluse’s hideout. Walter Huston does 
his usual subtle acting as Ben’s father. 
Walter Brennan is convincing as the 
man of the swamp; and Anne Baxter 
plays well the difficult part of the mur- 
derer’s daughter. 

This is not the usual “poor white” 
story. The author and the director pre- 
sent the characters honestly. 


SUSPICION (RKO. Directed by 
vv Alfred Hitchcock. From the novel 


by Francis Iles, Before the Fact.) | 


A HITCHCOCK picture is synonymous 
with mystery. This director knows how 
to endow scenes with a kind of brood- 
ing ,horror. In Suspicion, with one of 
the most able casts ever assembled 


LEFT: In Swamp Water, the 
Father (Walter Huston) has 
a bitter argument with his 
son (Dana Andrews) who 
has made up his mind to 

- search poisonous Okefen- 
okee Swamp. 


BELOW: Joan Fontaine as 
a troubled young wife in 
the film Suspicion, finds 
evidence on a book shelf 
that her husband is plan- 
ning to give her a killing 
poison. 


(Joan Fontaine, Cary Grant, Sir Cedric 
Hardwicke, Nigel Bruce, Dame May 
Whitty) he manages to keep his audi- 
ence gasping. 

It’s the story of a young woman who 
marries a man about whom she knows 
almost nothing. Time teaches her that 
he is irresponsible, dishonest, lazy, in- 
considerate, willing to borrow other 
people’s money without returning it, 
even capable of stealing money Bo 
his employer. A series of incidents con- 
vinces her that he is capable of murder, 
too. She suspects him of having caused 
the death of his best friend. And then 
she is stricken with the horrible ex- 
pectation that she, herself, will be his 
next victim. 

The novel from which this film was 
built had a tragic ending. The film 
twists the original story, just at the end, 
to give the American screen audience a 
kindlier conclusion. Nevertheless, Sus- 
picion is well worth seeing. 


~. 


Boy Dates Girl 


(Concluded from page 28) 


jig-saw puzzles— about 50 pieces to 
each. Her friends bes. have fun 
fitting the pieces to and 1 
pon Pi pars a lot Seal 
than if it had been the usual handker. 
chief. , 

Midge Allen loves to give parties, $0 
this von she’s inviting E Christmas 

ift list” to a Christmas Tree party. On 

e tree will be an in ive gift, 
especially selected for guest: for 
Pat, one of the most pres girls in 
school, a date pad; for Edie, who's 
monogram-mad, a ‘set of gold-initial 
transfers; for Trudy, who always wears 
flowers in her hair, a holly and mistletoe 
clip; for Hank, the golfer, a package of 
‘ons for Speed, who's always “a0 a 
miniature cuckoo clock; and for Bart, 
who’s away at boarding school and 
won't write, a package of penny post- 
cards. ' 

Boy Gives Girl 


ray ke oi Ne counts a lot here, 
too, and unless youre sure of your 
girl's tastes, better consult your sister or 

er best girl-friend. Generally ing, 
girls like perfume (light flower odors); 
evening bags or novelty purses; com- 
pacts, monogrammed stationery (in 
their favorite colors); scarfs; costume 
jewelry (charm bracelets, ete.); diaries 
and books. 

Flowers are nice, particularly if you 
have a date with Her on Christmas Day, 
but candy — well, she may be watching 
her figure and she won't enjoy sitting 
by while you gobble up the aint! 


Girl Gives Boy 


A girl is never obligated to give a 
boy a present (at Christmas or any 
other time) and unless you're “going 
” or he’s a friend of long stand- 

er stick to a Christmas card. 


d 
ing, 
They're welcomed by everyone. 

If you're giving a gift to a “steady,” 
be sh that no ail costly than 
the one he gives you. This may take 
some good guessing on your part, but 
play safe with an inexpe: 


nsive one. The 
cost of the gift doesn’t matter, anyhow. 
A camera enthusiast would rather have 
a roll of film than a leather bill-fold, 
and a swing fan would one good 
“hot” record to a dozen belt buckles. 
Books, records, pen and pencil sets, 
mufflers, gloves, and handkerchiefs are 
all okay, provided you know his likes 
and dislikes among them. 
But Beware! Don’t give a boy your 
icture unless he has ifically asked 
it. Even so, don’t autograph it. 
Those. “sweet messages” have a way of 
looking silly about six months hence! 











“Swap ya’ my bike for the 


“You crazy?...Your bike cost lots more 
than my Surcoat!” 


“So what? That coat is the best-look- 
ing thing I’ve seen in a dog’s age... 
And that neat, conyenient Talon fast- 
ener... Wow!” 


“What?s se colossal about a.Talon fast- 
ener?” 


“Are you kidding? Listen . . . a Talon 
fastener works like a charm. It’s one 
fastener that won’t mis-mesh .. . can’t 
jam or come off the track. It’s a cinch to 


YOU'LL WELCOME RAIN when you're snug in 
this slide-fastened raincoat. It’s weather-tight 
from top to bottom of the fastener . . . thanks 
‘0 the separating Talon fastener. And re- 
Member, it won’t mis-mesh, 


work, too... just put its patented ends 
together and it pulls up easy as pie!” 


“Honest?” 


“Sure...And that’s not all! This Talon 
fastener has an exclusive automatic 
self-lock. It won’t slip no matter where 
1? 


you close it. C’mon Bub...Let’s trade! 


“Nothing doing ... but thanks for the 
advice anyhow. I’m gonna look for the 
word “Talon” on the pull-tab every 
time I buy a jacket, sweater, raincoat 


or Surcoat!” 


FOR ACTIVE SPORTS and general utility wear, 
the new windproof, lightweight short jackets 
are ideal. And the Talon fastener with its auto- 
matic self-lock gives you a neat, convenient 
opening that won’t slip open accidentally. 


Surcoat!” 


ARE TALON FASTENERS SCARCE? 


If—once in a while—you have trouble get- 
ting Surcoats, jackets or any other type of 
merchandise with Talon fasteners .. . re- 
member this: It’s not necessarily anyone’s 
fault ... The supply—due to defense needs 
—has been somewhat limited. But remem- 
ber also that hundreds of thousands of 
Talon fasteners are being made every day 
and put into merchandise. It’s worth the 
“try” to ask for “TALON” when you buy! 


“TALON” 


REG, U.S. PAT. OFF. 


the dependable 


slide fastener 


* 


TALON, INC. e MEADVILLE, PA. 
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FROM BETTER SPORTS ODES TO VERSE 


T= only thing we don’t like about 
verses on sport is that there aren't 
enough of them. That is, enough 
good ones. By good we mean nice ‘and 
salty, with plenty of red blood and 
thunder. Ont rts odes with this 
quality have stood the test of time. 
Take “Casey at the Bat” and “The 
Kid’s Last Fight,” for example. These 
have become folk legends. As such, 
there’s nothing high brow about ‘em. 
They make no pretense of pointing a 
moral. They simply tell a story. But in 
the telling, you can almost smell the 
dust on the diamond and the resin of 
the ring. That, in our estimation, is the 
stuff good sports verse is made of. 
You probably remember Phineas 
Thayer's immortal Casey. With the 
count 2 to 4 against Mudville, the great 
slugger comes to bat in the ninth inning 
with men on second and third and two 
out. He takes two strikes, and his face 
grows “stern and cold.” 
The sneer is gone from Casey’s lip, his 
teeth are clenched in hate; 
He pounds with cruel violence his bat 
upon the plate. 
And now the pitcher holds the” ball, 
and now he lots it go. 
And now the air is shattered by the 
force of Casey’s blow. 


Oh, somewhere in this favored land the 
sun is shining bright; 

The band is we. somewhere, and 
somewhere con are light. 

And somewhere men are laughing, and 
somewhere children shout; 

But there is no joy in Mudville—mighty 
Casey has struck out! 


“The Kid’s Last Fight” or “The Story 
of the Greatest Ring Tragedy” is on the 
corny side. Yet there’s no denying its 
charm, if that’s the word for it. 

It’s the story of two pals, both light- 
weight fighters. After turning profes- 
sional, they separate. The one telling 
the story wins the American champion- 
ship. He then crosses the ocean to fight 
the European champion, whom he only 
knows as The Yorkshire Pet. When he 
climbs into the ring, he sees the Pet 
for the first time. It's his pal, the Kid! 
He begs the Kid to let him fake a 
knockout. But the Kid is too square. 
“The crowd had bet their dough on us 
—We had to fight (the honest cuss).” 

By this time, the ballad has picked 
up terrific pace. You can almost see the 
pals trading blows toe to toe. In the 
third round, the Kid goes down. 


He took the limit on one knee— 

A chance to get his wind you see; 
At ten he jumped up like a flash, 
And on my jaw he hung a smash. 
I'm fightin’, too, there toe to toe, 
And hittin’ harder blow for blow. 


I darn soon knowed he couldn’t stay. — 


He rolled his eyes—you know the way. 





A Few Historic Homeruns — 
and Knockouts Rhymed 





The way he staggered made me sick. 

I stalled, McGee yelled “Cop him 
quick!” 

The crowd was wise and yellin’ “Fake!” 

They'd seen the chance I wouldn’t take. 

And callin’ things I couldn’t stand; 

I gm in c and smashed his 


in, 
The Kid fell hard, he was all in. 


I carried him into his chair, 

And tried to bring him to for fair, 

I rubbed his wrists—done everything. 
A doctor climbed into the rin 

And I was scared as I could be, 

The Kid was starin’ and couldn’t see; 
The doctor turned and shook his head, 
I looked again—the Kid was dead! 


Perhaps the outstandin rts 
of the ie is Grantland Rice’ His con 
famous ode, perhaps, is “Casey's Re- 
venge,” in which Casey in another turn 
at bat, redeems himself. 





For weeks after his awful whiff, 
Casey is a broken man. Then one day 
the pitcher who struck him out returns 
to Mudville. 

Comes the ninth inning with Mud- 
ville behind 1 to 4. Three men on base. 
Up comes Casey. The pitcher fires 
across two strikes. 

No roasting for the umpire now—his wag 

an lot; 

But here the pitcher whirled again—was 

that a rifle shot? 

A whack! A crack! And out through 

space the leather pellet flew, 

A speck against the distant sky—a blot 

against the blue. 


Above the fence in center field in rapid 
whirling flight- 

The speck sailed on—the blot grew dim, 
and then was lost to sight; 

Five thousand voices called him king— 
five thousand threw a fit, 

But no one ever found the ball that 


mighty Casey hit! 


is on the inspirational, moralizing side, 
Such a verse is “Alumnus Football.” 
But the first two stanzas stand up by 
themselves. 


Typical of his 
on ice hockey: 


Theodore Cook: 


of the famous verses on sport. Other 
nuggets that come to mind are: “How 
We Beat the Favourite,” by Adam 
Lindsay Gordon; “The Song 
Bow,” by Arthur Conan Doyle; “The 
R 


Louie Makes a Goal,” by H. V. Porter; 
and “The Strange Case of the Ambi- 
tious Caddy,” by Ogden Nash. 








Each town must have its hero, though 
it turns at times to mock; 
It doesn’t matter who he is, so long as 
can sock; 
I asked Casey how he felt-he 
‘looked up from his cup— 
“That Thayer made a bum o’ me—I had 
- to show him up!” 


Most of Grantland’s verse, however, 












Bill Jones had been the shining star 
upon his college team. 

His tackling was ferocious and his 
bucking was a dream. : 
When husky William took the ball be- 

neath his brawny arm 
They had two extra men to ring the 
ambulance alarm. 










Bill hit the line and ran the ends like 
some mad bull amuck. 

The other team would shiver when 
they saw him start to buck. 

And when some rival tackler tried to 
block his dashing pace, 

On waking up, hed ask, “Who drove 
that truck across my face?” 


Another good hand at whimsey is 
ohn Kieran, the noted sportswriter and 
ste x of Information Please. 

is handiwork is this ditty 












There’s this that I like about hockey, 
my lad; 
It’s a clattering, battering sport. 
As a popular pastime it isn’t half bad 
For chaps of the sturdier sort. 
You ~e on the gas and you let in the 
clutch; 
You start on a skate and end on a 
crutch; , 
Your chance of surviving is really not 
much; 
It's something like storming a fort. 
On fencing, there’s the gem by Sir j 














Oh! there’s never a joy by field or flood, 

that a strong man’s heart can feel, 

Like the supple wrist and the flash- 
in: e, 

bay the stamping foot and the sud- 


And the ring of the glittering steel 
These, of course, are only a handful 














of the 





unner,” by Walt Whitman; “Lucky 










— H. L. MASIN 
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PUZZLE-YOU 


QUADRILATERAL PASS 

Cut out the four-sided figure or quadri- 
lateral (see Fig. I) from eee of heavy 
paper or cardboard. Use the dimensions 
shown. After -you have cut out “the first 
figure, it is quite a simple matter, using the 














first design as a guide, to cut out three ad- 
ditional figures. You now have four identi- 
cal quadrilaterals. Can you put the four 
pieces together in such a way as to form: 
(a) A square-shaped figure, similar to 
Figure A; (b) A diamond-shaped figure, 
similar to Figure B. 


HIGH IRON 

Can you give the names of the railroads 
whose slogans or nicknames are below: 

a. Shortest Route Between West and 
East; b. Water Level Route—You Can 
Sleep; c. Sleep Like a Kitten; d. Follow the 
Flag; e. The Overland Route; f. Route of 
the Black Diamond; g. Nickel Plate. 


UNDERGROUND LANGUAGE 

A crypto is a message written in a 
secret ‘cde. The simplest meh employs the 
substitution of one letter for another: i. e., 
if R stands for M, S stands for A, and T 
stands for D, the word “MADAM” can be 
disguised in code as “RSTSR.” 

Now try to_decipher (or decode) the 
following cryptogram: 
VEOW OW YF XYWB LFX VL WLTQX; 
O] BLK TODX ALPX LJ VEXWXx, 
RTXYWX NPOVX Y TXVVXP VL VEX 
RKGGTX XSOVLP. 


CANDLE IN THE WINDOW 


Mrs. Jones has two colored candles of 
equal length; one is colored red, and the 
other is colored blue. She lights them both 
at 6 P. M. one evening. The label on the 
box containing the candles states that the 
red candle will burn completely in four 
hours, and the blue candle will burn com- 
pletely in five hours. If both candles burn 
at the same rate, at what time will one 
candle be four times as long as the other? 


THEY ALSO RAN 


The following are nicknames of men 
who were defeated, while running for the 
office of President of the United States. 
Can you tell who they were? 

a. The Plumed Knight; b. The Little Na- 
poleon; c. The Happy Warrior; d. The 
Little Giant; e. The Great Commoner. 


JOHNNY’S APPLE TREE 


While playing in his uncle’s orchard one 
summer day, little Johnny, age 3, drove a 
uail into one of the pit trees, which is 
also 8 years old, at a point 8 feet above the 
ground. Suppose we say that this apple tree 
pows at the rate of one foot a year. How 
ar above the ground will the nail be when 
Johnny and the tree are both 12 years old? 


(Answers on page 36) 
— SIDNEY S. ROSS 





Ask Dad 
for.an 
Underwood 
| Champion for Christmas 


The Underwood Champion was pro- 
duced on the theory that you want 
a complete portable, not a partially 
complete machine. That is why, in 
producing this famous portable, we 
borrowed and put into it many of 
the features that make the famous 
Underwood of busines® a great 
typewriter. 

‘For personal correspondence, for 
homework and special writing assign- 
ments, for developing typing speed, 
the Underwood Champion is the ideal 
personal typewriter. See it at your 
nearest Underwood Dealer or write 
for further information. 


Underwood 








rae 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 





Look for these Features 


1. Champion Keyboard, 84 Characters. 
2. Left Side Back-Spacer. 3. Left and 
Right Carriage Release. 4. Right 
Margin Stop with Warning Bell. 
5. Paper Release Lever. 6. Black and 
Red Ribbon. 7. Single, Double and 
Triple Line Spacer. 8. Paper Bail. 
9. Variable Line Spacer. 10. Right 
and Left Shift Keys. 11. Sealed Action 
Frame. 12. Touch Tuning. 13. Paper 
Centering Scale. 14. Margin Release. 
5. Keyboard Tabulator. 








One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Sales and Service Everywhere 


Portable 





Typewriter 
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YOU TELL EM 


Start an argument in California, and you'll probably get 
an answer from Maine. Hundreds of letters reach the “You Tell 
’Em” editor’s desk monthly. We read them all and publish the 
best. If you insist, we'll use a pen name at the end; but we’ll 
publish only letters signed with full names and addresses. Ad- 
dress: “You Tell ’Em,” Scholastic, 220 E. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 


Punish the Plagiarist 
Dear Editor: 


This is in reference to the one-act play, 
Unaccustomed as I Am, in your issue of 
October 20. When this play was discussed 
in our English class, one criticism arose: 
We were unable to understand the father’s 
attitude toward his son, Bud, who had 
committed an act of plagiarism. Naturally, 
we wouldn’t ex a father to turn his son 
over to the ice, but we would expect 
him to punish his son in some way, or at 
least to show displeasure. 

Instead, the father seems to be relieved 
and pleased, even to the extent of tellin 
his wife that Bud should have the gol 
watch he desires for his birthday. 

However, as a whole we enjoy our 
weekly magazine, especially the short 
stories, Poetry Album, March of Events, 
and editorials. 

Lodisa Johnson 
Stevens High School 
Claremont, N. H. 


(Note: We agree on the plagiarism, but 
we think the playwright was simply trying 
edy effec 


for a light com t.—Ed. ) 
Ahead of Himself 
Dear Editor: 


The student who wrote the letter “Talk- 
ing Down” in your columns has, it seems, 
gotten a little ahead of himself. He main- 
tains that Scholastic’s attitude is changing. 
The editors were printing something other 
than he wanted to see printed. 

“Today's Trends in the Light of the 
Past” is one of the most useful and inter- 
esting features in Scholastic. To me, 
nothing that helps me increase my knowl- 
edge of past od present events is childish. 

Here's hoping Scholastic keeps up the 
good work. 

A. E. C. 
Rumford, Me. 


Something Fishy 
Dear Editor: 

I would like to answer Arthur Burgess 
who wrote that the reason people laughed 
at “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” was that th 
were stupid and vulgar. I think he is def 
nitely wrong. 

I saw the picture the first day it played; 
so I didn’t see the critic’s\reviews. I felt 
something was painfully lacking. There was 
something wrong, but I couldn’t put my 
finger on it. , 

When I begar to laugh at the picture, I 
thought it was meant to be a satire on the 
r story; but as it progressed, I saw 
it was supposed to be serious. 

I felt sorry for the fine cast whose talents 
were wasted. Spencer Tracy seemed to go 
through the picture with a don’t-blame- 
me-it's-not-my-fault expression. The only 


one who deserves any checks is the lovely, 
talented Ingrid Bergman. 

As to the crowds that go to see the pic- 
ture—J can explain them. The ballyhoo and 
the fine cast are responsible. 

Roslyn Seeman 
1544 Walton Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 


Blanket Objection 


Dear Editor: 

I’ve read Scholastic for a year and think 
it is a fine magazine. But I’m a bit dis- 
couraged with the changes made since last 
term. 

I'm interested in current events 
and non-fiction. I there is too much 
nonsense and material about unimportant 
problems. The things which attract my at- 
tention are your editorials, March of 
Events, American Problems, United States 
History, Quizzes, and Words to the Wise. 





The Pan-American feature is simply won- 
derful : 


By nonsense I mean such articles as 
Maudie’s Diary. If it were a play from 
the “Cavalcade of America,” I’m sure most 
students would enjoy it and learn some- 
thing from it. 

I would like you to continue publishing 
the sort of material named above. I wish 
you would replace Economic Problems for 
Short Stories, and National Defense for 
“Boy Dates Girl.” Generally, I'd prefer 
having last term’s issues over again—I 
mean, of course, in form and style. 


Geiter Bamberger 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(Note: Come on, you Gallup-pollers, 
*who wants more pa heavier pibjects? 


—Ed.) 


Swing Again 
Dear Editor: 

Don’t, don’t let it ever be said that “we, 
the people” are to be deprived of reneva- 
tions of classical music. | 

I sincerely feel that such pieces as the 
Anvil Chorus and the Piano in B 
are still -— music, whether they're swing 
or arran phonically. 

I'm all fon this se and I don’t 
believe past musical geniuses will be turn- 
ing over in their graves. 

Nada Skidmore 
St. Helen’s Hall 
Portland, Oregon 





Thanksgiving 
(Continued from page 26) 


“It looks as though you expected the 
whole meeting,” he said to Pop in a 
shout. 

Mrs. Eichelberger counted places. “I 
and you and Pop and Haverstock and 
the Huggers,” she said. “Six in all.” 


“The Huggers?” ew Ide. “And 
who are the Huggers : 


Mrs. Eichelberger turned to greet 
Haverstock, who came in with arms 
laden. “A few oranges, et cetera,” ex- 
plained Ide. - 

“It's well you brought along a little 
food once,” mocked Mrs. Eichelberger. 
“Put them down on a chair.” 

Ide permitted himself a witticism 
which would have been acceptable 
from no oné*else in the world. “The 
Huggers,” said he. “I know the Dunkers 
and the Foot-washers and the Quakers 
and the Seventh Dayers, but I never 
heard of the Huggers.” 

“These are no religious people,” ex- 
plained Mrs. Eichelberger. “That is, not 
our religion. I guess they have religion 
of some kind. They are painters. Hug- 
ger is their name — they spelled it for 
me. 

“Painters? What do they paint? 
Barns?” s a 

“Th int ,* answered Mrs. 
Kichelberger with : and on $e “They 
are a he and a she. They a little 
queer. They painted Pop and they 





painted me, but not that we knew it. 
And they paint cows and they paint 
woods and the fields and such. And the 
crick—they painted the crick—you 
could see the water flowing.” 

Ide laughed his easy laugh. 

“They're nice people,” continued Mrs. 
Eichelberger. “They're not rich people. 
They live’"—she nodded her head 
toward the west—“they live in the 
chicken house.” 

“In the chicken house!” 

“Ach, it’s a big chicken house David 
built before he was married. No chick- 
ens lived ever in it. It has .a nice door 
and windows. He will sometime move it 
to where he now lives. I wt a stove 
there. They get pre ong.” 

“How did Shar aioe There?” . 

“In such a Ford. just came and 
they looked in and they stopped the 
Ford; it lays now back of the barn. It 
has the taking-off. He works on it some- 
times. She says he don’t work no faster 
because he don’t want to leave me.” 

“He shows good sense. Where are 
their pictures? I'd like to see you and 
Mr. Eichelberger painted by the Hug- 

ers. 

: Mrs. Eichelberger made a grimace. 
“They have them. We're not-for images 
in our meeting—you know that. The 
Ten Comm ents are also against 
them.” 

Ide looked: straight at Mrs. Eichel- 
berger and laughed. 

“Go up on the attic if you must,” she 
said. “Your sweetheart’s yet there.” 
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“That’s the right name for her,” 
laughed Ide. “I love her dearly.” 

Mrs. Eichelberger shook her head. 
“She let herself be painted when she 
was yet worldly. That she wouldn't a 
done later.” 

Ide opened the door of the enclosed 
stairway. “Haverstock might take some 
of the oranges and other things down to 
the Huggers,” he suggested. 

“Yes, he might,” agreed Mrs, Eichel- 
berger. “But he could wait yet a little; 
then he could help Hugger get her up 
through the snow. 

“Is she sick?” 

“No, not sick. But little to plough 
through drifts.” 

When the door was closed and the 
echo of Ide’s footsteps died away, Mrs. 
Eichelberger reopened the door. “Din- 
ner in an hour,” she yelled. “Don’t be 
late! And don’t kiss her and take the 
sh got ht P d tapped h 

She caught Pop’s eye and ta er 
forehead aa Pop ‘ddl his coud. “It's 


' good they came,” he said. “It'll help get 


things away.* 

Ide took the second flight of steps 
slowly as‘if to come deliberately to a 
goal of delight. He raised a window 
shade at the end of the low attic and 
lifted an old quilt from a large framed 
oil portrait which stood against the 
wall. It was he who had covered the 
portrait, he who had persuaded Mrs. 
Eichelberger to move it downstairs in 
summer, away from the burning heat 
close to the roof. He lifted it and stood 
it on a chair and sat down in front of it. 

The portrait, signed Jacob Eicholtz, 
was that of a girl of eighteen; she was, 
Mrs. Eichelberger said, less than twenty 
when she died. She had dark brown 
hair like Mrs. Eichelberger’s and wide 
blue eyes and a delicate throat. Her 
dress was white, and round her neck 
was a scarf, blue like her eyes. On her 
lap lay a handful of wild roses—she 
looked down at them as though bid- 
ding them farewell. A hard second 
glance might condemn the portrait for 
sentimentality, but no first glance could 
do anything but adore. 

Ide leaned back in his chair and filled 
his pipe and drew slowly upon it. Mrs. 
Eichelberger’s  great-gran’pop must 


Possi he wore a young, curly, 
abundant beard, a long coat with taile 
a bright shirt, blue or le or green, 
finished with a plain cor and a flat 
high-crowned black hat, but he must 
have had some engaging qualities to 
attract so lovely a creature. Ide leaned 
back farther and cl his hands at 
the back of his neck. The attic was cool, 
but he did not feel chilled. 

At her one o'clock, which was Ide’s 
twelve, Mrs. Eichelberger ed the 
Stairway door. Six places had been re- 


(Continued on next page) 


have re when his young wife died. . 
bly 


Sanford A. Moss— 


Physician to Flying Fortresses 


< 





BACK IN 1895, eight years before the Wright brothers’ first airplane flight, a 
young college junior at the University of California began to think about a turbine 
to be run by hot gases. He was Sanford A. Moss, whose engineering ability won 


him, in 1903, a Ph.D. degree from Cornell and a job with General Electric. 
WHILE DR. MOSS EXPERIMENTED 


with turbines at G.E., men elsewhere 
were experimenting with planes. And by 
the time the U.S. entered World War I, 
fighting planes were flying so high that 
the thin air robbed the engines of most of 
their power. So Dr. Moss, at the request of 
the U.S. Army, built a little turbine, run by 
the engine exhaust gases, that pumped 
extra air into the cylinders to keep up the 
power. He called it a turbosupercharger. 
And in 1918 he and Army engineers proved that a supercharged Liberty engine, - 
on top of Pikes Peak, gave more power than the same engine gave down near sea 
level without the supercharger. 


FOR 20 MORE YEARS Dr. Moss worked closely with the Army Air Corps on 
superchargers. When he retired from G.E., in 1938, he had 40-odd patents to his 
credit. Then came World War II. Dr. Moss was called back to help G.E. and the 
Army with improvement and manufacture’of turbosuperchargers for high-flying 
American-made bombers and fighters. 


TODAY THESE PLANES are flying~as’high as seven miles up—higher than any 
other planes made. Part of their superiority comes from the artificial respiration 
their engines get from turbosuperchargers. And factories are being built to turn 
out these vital defense machines to meet the needs of America’s growing air fleet. 


SANFORD A. MOSS is only one of many men who have found in their work with 
General Electric opportunities to develop their ideas into useful products and 
services—products and services that are today working for the benefit of all of us. 
General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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Ask Yourself “Why” 


D° you think clearly, efficiently, 
or muddledly about the big or 
little problems you meet each day? 

I get thousands of letters each 
year from self-conscious people, 
people lacking faith in themselves 
and afraid of other peoples’ opin- 
ions. Practically all of them have 
suffered from Saving other pa 
do, or try to do, their thinking for 
them. Like everyone, they 
man’s best psychological tool, but 
they do not use it — the tool of ask- 
ing “Why?”; of finding out for 
yourself; of “going and getting” 
reasons. 

“Why did I do that?” “Why is 
that person as he is? —and that 
one, and that one?” Keep your tool 
of “Why” in your hand; use it faith- 
fully, many times each day, and 
you will come out, past no matter 
what obstacles, onto the road of 
discovery. Like all worthwhile peo- 
ple, you will be a discoverer; one 
who “dis-covers” (uncovers) truth, 
so that it may be used and under- 
stood. 
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FROM THE TOWER ROOM YOU CAN SEE ALL SIDES 
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Asking others “Why” is helpful 
too, if they are wise and experi- 
enced; but learning to think and 
find answers for yourself is the sure 
way to real self-development. 

There is another useful tool: ask 
yourself often “Am I right?” or bet- 
ter still, “Am I wrong?” Pasteur 
once said to his students: “Others 
will tell you to try to prove that 
you are right; but I say to you “Try 
to prove whether you are wrong.’ 

Respect yourself enough never to § 
try to prove merely egotistically 
that you are right. 

Keep on using your tool “Why,” 
patiently, fait y, every day, 
with reverence for it and for your- 
self, and you will become aware of 
your own self’s powers developing 
and growing strong. You will be- 
gin to have the true discoverer’s joy 
in life. Try it and see. 
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Words of the Week 


Vowel Sounds: Ale, care, add, ah, sofa; 
éve, énd; ice, ill; tée, érb, dd, f60d, foot; 
cabe, arn; ip; oil, how. Consonant Sounds: 
this, thin. In foreign words: ii—French u, 
German ii, y at end of syllable—French 
liquid 1; bones quail ch; n—French 
nasal m or n. In words of more than one 
syllable accented syllables are italicized. 


Aguirre Cerda, Pedro (pd-dr6é a-gé-ri 
sér-da), p. 14. 
Alegria, Ciro (sé-r6 a-ld-gré-ai), p. 15. 
bibliofilm ( bib-lé-6 film), p. 8. Film on 
which seme pages have been photo- 
graphe ; 

cholo (ché-l6), p. 15. A halfbreed of 
mixed Spanish and Indian descent. 

creche (krésh), p. 15. A model or draw- 
ing of the stable at Bethlehem, showing the 
infant Jesus, Mary, Joseph, the shepherds. 

franklin, p. 19. A middle-class English 
landowner of the 14th century. One of 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales is told by a 
franklin. 

hacendado (ha-sén-da-d6), p. 14. 

Sligo ( sli-g6), p. 21. An Irish seaport. 

strata (strd-ta or strdt-a), p. 18. Layers 
or levels. The plural of stratum. 

tranquillity (tring- or tran-quil-i-té), p. 
18. Peace of mind. 





BECOME A TYPEWRITER AGENT 

Write for details and circulars about 

our new portables. Cash sale only. 

ALL LANGUAGES TYPEWRITER 

CO. 119 W. 23 St., New York, N. Y. 
CHelsea 2-5350 








PUZZLE- YOU <x Answers % 


(See page 33) 
QUADRILATERAL PASS 





A 








B 





HIGH IRON 

a. Pennsylvania R. R.; b. N. Y.. Central 
R. R.; c. Chesapeake & Ohio R. R.; d. Wa- 
bash R. R.; e. Union Pacific R. R.; £. Lehigh 
Valley R. R.; g. N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis 
R. R. 


UNDERGROUND LANGUAGE 

When decoded, the cryptogram reads as 
follows: 

“This is an easy one to solve; if you like 
more of these, please write a letter to the 
puzzle editor.” 


CANDLE IN THE WINDOW 
At 9:45 P. M. 


THEY ALSO RAN ; 

a. James G. Blaine; b. George B. Mc- 
Clellan; c. Alfred E. Smith; d. Stephen A. 
Douglas; e. William Jennings Bryan. : 


JOHNNY’S APPLE TREE 

Three feet. (No matter how old the tree 
becomes, nor how tall it grows, the nail 
will stay in the exact position in which it 
was driven originally.) 





(Continued from preceding page) 
moved from the table, but the table was 
not shortened. There was exactly the 
same amount of food to be placed on it 
~ why not leave it as it was 


Haverstock was here and the Hug- 
gers, all hanging their snow-sprinkled 
coats on the on the door. wind 
had risen a wae there were drifts 
against the fences. Powerful Haverstock 
had done more than help Mrs. Hugger 
—he had carried her. The Huggers 
were slender, dark people, not, Mrs. 
Hugger to the contrary, very young. 
They looked worried except when their 
eyes fell on the turkey or on the Eichel- 
bergers. A city person would have said 
they were charmin le — Mrs. 
Richelberger did not Tee at word. 
She would have said, and had said, 
many times, “They are for sure nice!” 

Mrs. Ejichelberger put her head into 
the stairway. “Come on down,” she 
called. “Time to give her, good-bye.” 

Ide descended in a dream. He looked 
at the Eichelbergers and at the Huggers 
and blinked, as though by so doing he 
could recover full consciousness. 

“This here is Mr. Ide,” said Mrs. 
Eichelberger. “These here are Mr. and 
Mrs. Hugger.” ; 

“This man is pasa i aaa to said she. 
“He likes best of anything in the world 
to sit in the attic and look at my poor 
Rete: I never look at her — 

er neck is too bare. He wants always 
to buy her; he thinks well of her.” 

““Always’ is the- word,” said Ide 
goon “Twenty times I’ve been 

ere. 


“Sit on the table,” invited Mrs. 
Eichelberger. “When it gives more than 
six I stand, but today I sit.” 

Pop carved the turkey, Mrs. Eichel- 
berger served the vegetables. The vege- 
tables overflowed the large dinner 
plates; happily, Mrs. LEichelberger 
owned many side dishes. 

Ide studied Hugger’s face from the 
side — it was slender, dark, beautifully 
modeled. Buggers gestures were very 
unlike Ide’s deliberate motions and 
equally unlike Mrs. Eichelberger’s 
swift jerks of elbow and forearm. His 
wrist turned lightly; once he lifted his 
hand and it was as though a bird flut- 
tered. When he talked to Ide or to 
anyone else he seemed to give all that 
was in him. 

“French,” thought Ide. “Strange to 
find him here.” 

Turning his head, Hugger met Ide’s 
gaze so squarely that he felt that he 
must have been staring at Ide. “Mrs. 
Eichelberger has never told me about 
her great-grandmother,” he said to cover 
his confusion 


“No?” said Ide. “After I’ve eaten one 
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more slice of ‘eral and a spoonful of 
filling and three pieces of pie, I'll take 
you to see her.” 

Mrs. Ejichelberger laughed. “He 
makes free with my house,” she said. In 
her heart a plan was forming. “It’s 
Thanksgivin A the thought. “Thanks- 
givin isn’t Christmas, but I'm going to 
give him a present. I'm going to give 
him my great-gran’ mom without any 
money passing. None of my children 
or grandchildren need a preat-gran "mom 
with such a bare neck.” 

Ide and Hugger climbed the stairs 
and after a long time descended. Their 
voices could be heard meanwhile rising 
and falling. 

“What do you think of that for a 
Pennsylvania German artist, a copper- 


‘smith by. trade, untrained except by 


himself?” 

“Amazing!” commented Hugger. 
“Amazing for anybody. There are faults 
of technique, many of them, but there 
she is—to break the heart.” 


“Exactly,” said Ide. “She’s often 
broken mine,” 

“Are you going to get her?” 

Ide shrugged his shoulders. “I’ve 
been trying for fifteen years.’ 

“Does anybody else know about 
her?” 

“It’s known that she once existed and 
then that she vanished.” 

“How did you find her?” 

Ide imitated Mrs. Eichelberger’s de- 
lightful vernacular. “Ach, I chust 
stopped once by!” 

Down in the kitchen Ide reached for 
his overcoat. “I'm going to Mr. Hug- 
ger’s house with him, Mrs. Eichelberger, 
to see his portrait of you. 

“I have a milk bucket in each hand,” 
answered Mrs. Eichelberger. “You could 
ear use your time otherwise.” 

Hugger threw back his head and 
laugh The grace of the gesture 
caught Ide’s eye. 

“Mr. Hugger,” he said, suddenly, 
“how do you - your name?” 

Hugger law a little and flushed. 
His eye met pre and both be- 
stowed a foniee glance on Mrs. Eichel- 
berger. “H-u-g-e-,” he said. 

“Huger!” cried Ide. “Not Hugger!” 
He gave the name. a pronunciation 
strange to Mrs. Eichelberger. It sounded 
like “U-gee”; she was mortified by Mr. 
Ide’s ignorance. 

“There was a French artist of that 
name in whose hands one could safely 
put old paintings for restoration,” went 
on Ide excitedly. “He was a genius. I’ve 
often wished I could: find him. He 
couldn’t have been your father!” 

Mr. Hugger nodded. 

“What me of him?” Ide didn’t 
wait for an answer. “The war?” 


Again Hugger nodded. 
(Concluded on next page) 































































#in the Gift We Want This Christmas 


for the busy writing days ahead—busy with 
School work, Family affairs, and Business, 
Defense work, and Training 


jast about everybody wants a Fountain Pen or Set 
this Christmas. To be sure you get the pen you’d like best to 
have, just drop a hint to Mother and Dad that more than a dozen 
separate, independent pen surveys prove that most people prefer 
the PARKER. Here’s why: 
1. Lubricated Writing with an oil-smooth t devel 
Parker’s chief metallurgist, Dr. Robert Pickus Py aa nt 
faculty of Yale University. It’s made of 14 K Gold, ti with 
oil-smooth Osmiridium that won’ jaambeeintehe dont time, 
2 One-Hand Super-charging Filler —Sacless—makes room for 
a third more ink than the average of 3 well-known, sac-type pens. 
3. Potented Television Pen Barrel—iets you SEE when to refill 
4 Saget Sepenings Menand il—eli unbalanced 


5 rina Silt hiner Puree 
Military — holds low EXPOSED: 
Trimmest for as =~ A ape tre gaa _ 

7. Pens Guarenteed by Life Contract @ 

Every one of these seven features is a vital reason to ask for 


the Parker by NAME. Due to heavy demand, you may not see it 
otherwise. If you want friends to write you, give the Jewels of 
Pendom. Don't forget their Parkers and they won't forget you! 
PARKER PEN CO. 
The Parker Pen Company, New York, Chicago, San Francisco. 

~ Factories: Janesville, Wisconsin and Toronto, Canada. 
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GERMS 


onc the HALF EMEL 


OU CAN’T see them without a high 

powered microscope—but this dish 
is loaded with deadly germs, about to 
meet their Waterloo. 


They are but a few of the germ 
“guinea pigs’ that die daily in the 
Lehn & Fink laboratories to test the 
potency of Lysol disinfectant. 


In the making of Lysol every safe- 
guard is taken in order that you may 
know that for whatever purpose Lysol 
is recommended, it wil! not fail you. 


That’s something to remember when 
you are offered a disinfectant that is 
“just as good’’. 

Because it is highly concentrated, 
Lysol is economical to use. It actually 
gives you 10 times as much germ- 
killing solution for your money as some 
other widely sold products. 


Visit the Lehn & Fink plant at 
Bloomfield, N. J., and see for yourself 
the care we take to insure the quality 
of every product that bears our name. 


Writeto Lehn & Fink Products Corp., Dept. 
Sc.-1241, Bloomfield, N. J., for free book 
on household and personal uses of Lysol. 





Copr.,'1941, by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 


Made by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
Distributors of Pebeco Tooth Paste 
Pebeco Tooth Powder 
Hinds Honey & Almond Cream 











38 Scholastic 


(Concluded from preceding page) 

“Were you his pupil? Can you do the 
same kind of work 

“I try to.” 

“Is it-that you know Hugger’s pop?” 
demanded Mrs. Eichelberger sipeo. 

“I know his name well. It isn’t a week 
since I heard him talked about and re- 
gretted.” 

“See, I knew they were somebody!” 
cried Mrs. Eichelberger. 

Ide opened the door and took Hug- 
ger by the arm and they went out. The 
snowplough was chugging in the road, 
the sun was breaking through the 
clouds, a rush of pure air filled the 
room. 

“It seems too good to be true!” cried 
Ide as the door closed. 

Mrs. Eichelberger and Mrs. Hugger 
washed the dishes and Haverstock went 
out to clear the snow from the porch 
and the path to the barn. Pop sat by the 
window, his chin on his breast. When 
he opened his eyes and saw Haver- 
stock send the snow flying, he smiled 
beatifically. 

The sun was declining when Ide and 
Hugger came back. Mrs. Hugger saw 
them coming and called to Mrs. Ei- 
chelberger. “They have their arms full 
of canvases!” 

“Good!” approved Mrs. Eichelberger. 
“He could easy buy half a dozen.” But 
Mrs. Eichelberger was not. gabe happy 
— suppose this new art made her pres- 
ent of no value? She was embarrassed 
when Ide again mispronounced Hug- 
ger’s name. Ide was an educated man; 
it was queer for him to make such a 
mistake. He was excited — that was the 
reason. 

“I'm going to take Mr. and Mrs. 
Huger back to Philadelphia with me 
if Mrs. Huger consents,” said Ide. 
“What a day, Mrs. Eichelberger!” 

Mrs. Eichelberger hurried to speak. 
She was a little jealous of the Huggers. 
“Thanksgiving isn’t Christmas,” she 
said. “But I’m going to give you ——” 

She paused while Ide took out his 
billfold. It couldn’t be that Ide, who 
had such good manners, would offer 
to pay for his dinner! “Then he need 
never come back,” she thought. “Never 
in this world!” 

Ide laid a green slip on the table. 
“Let me take her,” he coaxed. 

Mrs. Eichelberger’s lips parted. In 
absolute stupefaction she bent her head 
above the green slip. Her th’s vanished; 
it was days before she recovered them. 

Mrs. Eichelberger seized Ide by the 
arm. “But it says sree sousand dollars! 
I'll give her to you for nosing! I'll—” 
Mrs. Eichelberger halted. There was a 
mortgage on John’s house and there 
was to be a t baby at Levi's and 


she there would soon be a first 
baby at David’s. Also, David wanted 
to move his chicken house and put it to 
its proper use, and that was expensive. 
“Tll—" she said, and stopped. 

“Give her to me for nothing?” mocked 
Ide. “Nonsense!” 

“But sree sousand!” protested Mrs, 
Eichelberger again. “You talked about 
sree, and I sought you meant sree, not 
sree sousand!” 

“Three thousand,” said Ide, pronoun- 
cing the th’s with care. “That’s what 
she's worth.” 

“Du liever Friede!” cried Mrs. Ei- 
chelberger. “My, but Sanksgiving beats 
Christmas!” 





Reprinted from the Atlantic Monthly 
by permission of the editor and of the 
author. 
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Lane Company, Dept. 2172, Providence, R.1. 


NEW YORK CITY — DEPARTMENT OF HOSPITALS 
offers high school graduates three year nursing course. Full 
maintenance for entire three years. Entrance fee provides 
for uniforms and textbooks during preliminary period. Cash 
allowance assists student in meeting educational expenses 
after preliminary period. All schools fully accredited. 
For detailed information write for literature 8 to: 
DIVISION OF NURSING 
Department of Hospitals 
125 Worth Street New York, N. Y. 
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SCHOOL SENIORS—Sell Graduation Cards. America’s 
largest display. 35%. Comm. Free Cards. Universal 
Engraving & Printing, Box 745-8, Pittsburgh, Ps. 
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Correct 

A Chinese student, attending an Amer- 
ican school for the first time, was invited 
to the Dean’s reception. He re for 
the occasion by memorizing e polite 
phrases he could find in an etiquette book. 

He did the job so well, in fact, that when 
a cup of tea was handed to him, he sol- 
ennly responded: “Thank you, sir or 
madam, as the case may be.” 







*- 
Home 

Teacher: “Give me a definition of 

‘home’.” . 


Willie: “Home is where part of the fam- 
ily waits until the others are through with 


the car.” 
> d 
The Catch 
Friend: “Been fishing, eh? Did you catch 
anything?” 


Fisherman (grimly): “Sure did. Caught 
the wrong train. Caught in a storm. Caught 
cold. And, boy, will I catch it when I get 


home!” 
* 


Inside Story 
Mary had a little watch 
She swallowed it, it’s gone 
Now everywhere that Mary walks 
“Time Marches On.” 
McClymonds H.8. Record, Oakland, Calif. 
* 


Ghost Town 
Native: “What do you think of our little 
town?” 
Visitor: “It’s the first cemetery I've ever 
seen with traffic lights.” 


* 


Grounded 
Senior boarder: “My, but the coffee’s 
muddy this morning.” 
Junior ditto: “You'd be muddy, too, if 
youd been — this morning and had 


water poured over you.” 





Our Cover This Week 


“The finest production of Macbeth 
in our time” seemed to be the gen- 
eral verdict of the critics when Mau- 
tice Evans, distinguished Shake- 
spearian actor, revived the great 
tragedy «recently on Broadway. 
Evans, as the over-ambitious thane 
who waded through blood to make 
himself King of Scotland, is the sub- 
ject of our cover photograph. The 
play, staged by Margaret Webster, 
in which Judith Anderson plays 
Lady Macbeth, will be reviewed 
later in Scholastic.. Evans is re- 
nowned also for his productions of 
mse, Richard II, and Twelfth 
Vight. 














Take a Saga, Miss Brown 
Butch: “Didn’t you tell me that Chaucer 
dictated to a stenographer?” 
Bo: “Sure. Can't you tell? Look at the 


spelling!” r 


Still Missing 
Susie Q: “The teacher asked me to find 


the greatest common divisor rp al 
Mag wy “Good heavens! Is that thing 
still lost 


* 


Shake, Brother 
First Patient (waiting in doctor's office): 
“How do you. do? I’m aching from neu- 
ritis.” 
Second Patient:-“Glad to meet you. I'm 
Thompson from Chicago.” 


* 


Over Dew 
Susie Q: “I went to see Out of the Fog 
last night but I didn’t ever see any fog.” 
Joe Blow: “You mist it.” 
Central Student, Detroit, Mich. 
* 


Ode to Bill 
William in a fit insane 
Hid his head beneath a train; 
You’d be surprised to find 
How it broadened William’s mind. 


‘7 
Not So Loud 


Three men were sitting on a park bench 
in Nazi Germany. One, who was reading a 
paper, finished an article, looked up, and 
said, “Tsk, tsk.” 

The second man looked over, read the 
article, and he, too, said, “Tsk, tsk.” 

The third man stood up and said, “If 
ou guys are going to talk politics I'm 
leaving.” 

Automatic World 


You and Your Job 


(Concluded from page 29) 





cine progresses. They are responsible 
for the aaa Fe Se of the entice 
hospital. 

“Most hospital nurses live in the 
nurses’ residence. Their salaries, in ad- 
dition to maintenance, range from $75 
a month for general staff positions, to 
$250 or $300 or even more, depending 
on the size of the hospital, for directors. 

“Nursing offers opportunities aplenty. 
But_to asp them, you must meet defi- 
nite qualifications. If you can meet 
them, you'll find fascinating — though 
hard work to do. You will have days 
of drudgery, days of anxiety over very 
sick patients, but there will be excite- 
ment too, and challenging adventures. 
So—if you're interested . . . come along! 
Uncle Sam Needs Nurses!” 


Note: For further details and information 
about nursing schools, write to the Nursing 
Information Bureau of the American Nurses 
Association, 1790 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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to fellows who want 


CORONAS 
this Christmas... 
@ SPEAK TO DAD. NOW! 


ee) 


© sHoP EARLY 


Every dealer we know 
expects a big Corona 
business this Xmas. 
“First come, first 
served’’ may be the 
rule in many stores. 


G) CHOOSE YOUR MODEL NOW! 


Here’s why! Facto- 
ries are busy on De- 
fense work and there 
may be shortages of 
stock. Better get set. 


<1PEW 





Pick out the Corona 
you want. Most deal- 
ers have all Corona 
models in stock at this 
writing, but we can’t 
guarantee for how 
long. 





@ orverR 
PROMPTLY! 


. “1 We don’t want to see 
7 2 3 
AA y any fellow disappointed 
—so order now and be 
sure to get your Corona 
in time for Xmas. 


CORONA 


THE FIRST PORTABLE 
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BY EATING PLANTERS 
SALTED PEANUTS/ 


All the athletes from the huskies on the football ‘‘stopper”. He, too, knows that as a “‘producer’’ 
team to the lithe tankmen on the swimming squad of energy PLANTERS PEANUTS can’t be beat. Try 
know, from experience, that PLANTERS PEANUTS _ some fresh, crisp, meaty PLANTERS PEANUTS today. 

_ are a fine source of stamina—and enjoyment. And . Just be sure they’re genuine PLANTERS—with the 
here, the veriest of the very frosh comes up with a _ picture of “MR. PEANUT” on the package. 


SQEAIN) , yore , 
apa. Le: 


**‘MR. PEANUT’’ 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


PLANTERS “PEANUTS 


PLANTER’S JUMBO PEANUT BLOCK=5c 





JUST SEND 10c AND EMPTY PLANTERS BAGS! 


Here’s the dictionary every student shovld own—a big, _ tions that are chock full of interesting, useful facts. Just 
complete, up-to-date Webster Dictionary that contains mail 10c and four empty 5c Planters Peanut bags or 10c 
ONLY 416 pages, 22,000 definitions, an atlas of the world and four empty 5c Planters Jumbo Block wrappers to 
with 32 pages of full-color maps, and 10 special sec- PLANTERS, Dept. 10-S, Wilkes Barre, Pa. Do it today! 


id Big, complete, 22,000-word Webster Dictionary!§ % 








